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TREASURES OF THOUGHT. 

If thou hast thrown a glorious thought 
Upon life’s common ways, 

Should other men the gain have caught, 
Fret not to lose thy praise. 


Great thinker, often thou shalt find, 
While folly plunders fame, 

To thy rich store the crowd is blind, 
Nor knows thy very name. 

What matters that, if thou uncoil 
The soul that God has given, 

Nor in the world’s mean eye to toil, 
But in the sight of Heaven ? 

If thou art true, yet in thee lurks 
For fame a human sigh ; 

To Nature go, and see how works 
That handmaid of the sky. 

Her own deep bounty she forgets 
So full of germs and seeds, 

Nor glorifies herself, nor sets 
Her flowers above her weeds. 

She hides, the modest leaves between, 
She loves untrodden roads ; 

Her richest treasures are not scen 
By any eye but God’s. 

Accept the lesson. Look noi for 
Reward : from out thee chase 

All selfish end, and ask no more 
Than to fulfill thy place. 

—Rhode [sland Schoolmaster. 


THE TEACHER’S AUTHORITY OVER PU- 
PILS OUT OF SCHOOL. 


BY N. H. WHITTEMORE, SUPT. OF CENTRAL DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS, NORWICH. 


As there seems to be no statute law regulating 
this matter, the impression is very general that pu- 
pils are not subject to the control of their teachers 
while on their way to and from school. It appears 
to me that the idea is an erroneous one, and for 
many reasons calculated to harm. Whether or not 
there has been any decision in relation to this mat- 
ter by our Connecticut courts I am unable to state, 
but, through the kindness of Giles Potter, agent of 





| of that State reads as follows : “ Who has control of 
the pupil on his way to and from school? This 
point, in the absence of any law upon the subject, 
has been decided by the courts. The latest decis- 
ion of which we have any knowledge is that of Judge 
Lord, in a case occurring, we believe, in Roxbury. 
The case was that of a lad who, on his way home 
from school, threw stones ata teamster. The teach- 
er next day administered deserved punishment. 
The father of the boy commenced a suit against the 
teacher for assault. The inferior court decided 
against the teacher, but on appeal to the Superior 
Court the action of the teacher was sustained, which 
decision accords with others before given. The 
judge says that while the pupil is on his way to or 
from school, parent and teacher are coordinate in 
authority, the teacher having full liberty to punish 
for misbehavior, being only responsible that the 
amount of punishment shall not exceed a proper 
limit, which we believe to be a good doctrine.” 

The above is taken from the annual school re- 
port of 1870, but from the report of 1871 I quote 
the exact words of the judge as follows: “ The rela- 
tion between the teacher and scholar is a peculiar 
one. It partakes, while the pupil is in school, of a 
parental character, and is absolute and without ap- 
peal from any quarter, when exercised within the 
proper limits. Such is also the power of the parent. 
This authority is absoluteat home on the same con- 
ditions <A good parent desires to cooperate with 
the teacher, and is thankful for any proper correc- 
tion of his child. A good teacher desires to aid 
parents by training his pupils in habits of good or- 
der and obedience to authority. Between the school 
and home, the jurisdiction of teacher and parent is 
concurrent. Ifthe teacher sees or knows a boy to 
violate the laws, if he finds him acquiring habits of 
a dangerous character, if he sees him becoming 
vicious, and his example injurious to others, or cal- 
culated to effect his own standing at school or at 
home, it is his duty to interfere to restrain and re- 
form. For this purpose it is right to punish to a 


our State Board of Education, I-am able to call at-| reasonable extent, if no other method will avail. But 
tention to a decision of this question by a Massa- 
chusetts court. 

An extract from a report of a school committee 


the teacher must hold himself responsible to the 
law in his punishments, and be careful not to trans- 





cend in severity its humane and proper limits.” 
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These quotations are certainly reasonable and, 
although the above decision was given by a court 
in a neighboring State, yet it would undoubtedly be 
cited as a precedent, should a similar case be brought 
to trial here. Teachers, then, may understand that 
they do not violate any law when they administer 
reasonable punishment to pupils for bad conduct on 
their way to and from school, and that, in cases of 
this kind, should they see fit to exercise the right to 
punish, the chances are in favor of their being sus- 
tained by common law and common sense. 








STANDING IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY MARY W. BOND, FLORENCE, MASS. 


Dr. Clark’s little book, “Sex in Education,” 
should be thoughtfully read not only by every 
mother, but by every teacher who has girls under 
her charge. This book suggests mnny changes in 
the treatment of our girls, for which nearly all who 
read it will be very thankful, and teachers who have 
the needs of young girls so forcibly presented to 
them, perhaps for the first time, will surely en- 
deavor to do more than they have heretofore done 
to meet those necessities. One evil which was re- 
called to mind on reading this book, can easily be 
remedied : that is requiring girls to stand during a 
long recitation. 

It is not strange that teachers err in this respect, 
for the instruction they receive at Normal schools 
and Teachers’ institutes, in regard to this, is most 
pernicious. Girl graduates from Normal schools 
are repeatedly told that a teacher who sits in the 
school-room lacks energy, and that a school cannot 
be as good if the teacher sits as it would be were 
she always on her feet ; that standing manifests an 
active spirit, and sitting an inactive one. This in- 
struction is often carried out with a devotion to 
the letter thereof, that would astonish the instruc- 
tors if they knew of it. The teachers not only 
stand themselves, but insist on the class standing 
through every recitation. If teachers will think 
about it, they will see that the body mind do more 
and better work if the body be not exhausted, and 
that pupils would often recite better, if the recita- 
tion were not the utter weariness that it must be- 
come when the pupils stand half or three-quarters 
of an hour. 

In the primary schools recitations are, or should 
be, short, and standing for a few minutes is a pleas- 

ant change for the little ones ; but in the grammar 
schools’the pupils should be allowed to sit during 








recitation, each standing when called upon answers, 
a question. 

It isa great mistake to suppose that a teacher 
can govern a school better when standing. If she 
can govern it at all, she can govern it in one posi- 
tion as well as another. Brute force is no longer 
considered the first requirement in a teacher. The 
child obeys a certain something in the teacher, 
which he cannot explain, but which he feels, and 
that something is not mere physical strength. To 
govern a large school well is very exhausting to 
the teacher ; she should spend freely all the vitality 
necessary to so desirable an end, but should not 
waste anything so precious. 


- = 


RESPECT FOR CHILDREN. 


BY REV. H. E. HART, DURHAM, 








It is surprising how little respect is sometimes 
shown to little folks. It would seem as if these 
little ones: were not thought deserving of even 
the slightést regard; as if respect was not for 
them until they are grown up. Here is a serious 
evil. Children like to be treated handsomely as 
well as older people ; they respond to kind and ap- 
preciative treatment, and give respect in return to 
such as really respect them. Let me indicate some 
of the ways in which respect is withheld ; but first 
I would show the fundamental reason for respect- 
ing them: . 

Every one of these little folks isa man. “ Ho- 
mo sum,” can the smallest of them say, in declara- 
tion of their natural dignity. The tiniest babe in 
the cradle is a man-child. Highest authority there 
is indeed for that title. Around the cradle of the 
little one, if the glory of its high nature was visible 
to the eye, there would be a glory like the aureola 
we sometimes see around the heads of pictured 
saints. Because of the human nature there is in 
every child, every child is entitled to respect. 

Their joys, ‘sports, ambitions, aspirations are en- 
titled to respect. They have as real a right to 
those as any man has to property, liberty, life. I 
do not speak of those as things that should be per- 
mitted them: they are theirs by right. True, they 
cannot compel their elders to give them these, and 
therefore people take advantage of their weakness 
and deprive them of the things they ought to have. 
Let a man deprive his equal of his right, and see 
what he gets for his audacity. 

Their woes are entitled to respect. To deny 
that children have woes is equal to denying that 
birds and helpless creatures have tormentors. Be- 
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ing little does not exempt one from suffering. 
Some of the bitterest woes are borne by little 
hearts that are full of sorrow and have no com- 
forter. The crash of the china doll—there is an- 
guish in the shriek the little owner sends forth. 
The breaking of the set of little dishes—what a 
desolation of spirit follows that disaster. The de- 
struction of the playhouse by some unfeeling fel- 
low—a playhouse constructed with much care, de- 
liberation, and skill—a feeling of misery follows 
such a calamity. Many little possessions, of slight 
intrinsic value, may be of inestimable value to a 
child. The misery of having to wear some unfash- 
ionable or unsuitable article of clothing has been 
the making of a gulf that has aided to separate a 
boy from his mates, and made him feel strangely 
among men for the rest of his life. A little girl 
was made to wear a bonnet of a color out of all 
harmony with the rest of her clothing, to church 
on the Sabbath. She was miserable the whole 
day, and the memory of that mortification is still 


vivid, though she is a lady past middle life. She 


was not to blame. The sense of harmony and of 
the fitness of things in her soul—a sense that God 
gave her—was opposed and wounded. Delicate 
sensibilities received a rude handling, and real suf- 
fering was the result. Such delicate feelings need 
delicate treatment. They are a divine endowment, 
just as much as reason ; not an arbitrary develop- 
ment of human art or skill. 

People sometimes insult children. To call a 
man a fool would be a foolhardy undertaking. 
But people will call children fools, or intimate as 
much, without feeling that they do any wrong. 
For example: older people, when they find their 
notions are not accepted by the young, will draw 
across their sensibilities this old saw: “ Young 
folks think old folks are fools, but old folks know 
young ones to be so.” The younger person prob- 
ably did not call the older one a fool ; he only dis- 
puted the correctness of his sentiments,-a thing 
which anybody in this land may do ; and the older 
person declares, without qualification, that young 
folks, that is, all young folks, young folks as a class, 
are fools. What is that but an insult? Any boy 
who has been sawed with that saw can remember 
the indignation he felt ; and remember, too, per- 
haps, that it was only the fear of a thrashing that 
kept him from avenging the insult on the spot. 
Had he been a little older he might have retorted, 
“There is no fool like an old fool.” Or he might 
have argued the point in this manner: “Do you 
mean to say, sir, that I, your son, or grandson, am 








a fool? Then what must my father and grand- 
father have been ?” 

How many times has a boy been given a dull 
axe to chop with, a poor pen to write with, a soiled 
and unattractive old book, almost worn out by older 
brothers and sisters, to begin to learn lessons in. 
Is it any wonder he became indignant, and cried, 
and declared he would have nothing to do with 
such a shabby thing? He felt insulted ; he was 
insulted. A man would not treat another man like 
that ; he would fear the consequences; but the 
little chap could not help himself, and had to put 
up with it. They took advantage of his helpless- 
ness. But is it right to take advantage of little 
folks in that way because one has the power ? 

Children are insulted by addressing them in a 
disrespectful manner ; by calling them by a disa- 
greeable nickname, by speaking of some natural 
defect that they may be afflicted with, by not hear- 
ing them through with patience when they want to 
speak in their own defense. They have natural 
rights as well as their elders. The same feeling 
that leads us not to notice a disability in man or 
woman, should lead us to appear unconscious of a 
natural disability in a child. One has no right to 
address any person, young or old, unless he does it 
with respect and civility. A child is a man in the 
divine generic sense. He is a man-child. Let 
his manhood be respected. 

The real nature of a person comes to the surface 
in dealing with children. The teacher who will be 
hard on a poor child, because he can insult such a 
one with impunity, is wanting in the first elements 
of manliness. Respect for man as man, apart from 
his circumstances, is enjoined by the highest author- 
ity. Inspiration bids us “honor all men.” As the 
apostle wrote it, it is, “ Aonor all.” 

Dr. Channing made a vivid impression on the 
mind of one who was telling him how certain re- 
fractory sailors were reduced to obedience by flog- 
ging. ‘ What,” said he, “strike a man!” If he 
saw how children and youth are sometimes insulted 
he might exclaim in a way to put the offender's 
conscience piercing him, “ What! insult a child ?” 
Being a child or a youth is not an atrocious crime ; 
it is not anything discreditable even. 

Leaving now the wickedness of showing disre- 
spect to children, there are enough advantages to 
be gained by showing them respect to compensate 
for all the inconveniences that may be encountered 
in doing it. 

One of these advantages is, you win the child’s 
respect. It is all important in governing children 
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that the teacher be able to command their respect. 
They are as ready to respect what is worthy as 


every one who shows to young people genuine and 
deserved respect, will gain a power over them that 


grown people. The early Christian church had| will make the most difficult things in government 


few greater heresies than this modern falsity, “ Boys 
do not know when they are treated well.” Is not 
the respect shown by some teachers to their pupils, 
the secret of their power over them? Thomas 
Arnold always regarded his boys as truth-tellers. 
He did not suspect them first, he believed them 
first. Even with the lower forms he never seemed 
to be on the watch for boys; and in the higher 
forms any attempt at further proof of an assertion 
was immediately checked: “If you say so, that is 
quite enough—of course I believe your word ;” and 
there grew up in consequence a general feeling 
that “it was a shame to tell Arnold a lie—he al- 
ways believes one.” His biographer, who was 
once a pupil of Arnold’s, also says, his practice was 
to treat the boys as gentlemen and reasonable be- 
ings, and make them respect themselves by the 
mere respect he showed to them. 

Thus one acquires influence over pupils. The 
sway over the heart of a man is the sway over the 
whole man. A boy is a man—a little man. The 
germs of manliness are there—manly traits, too, 
very often. This respect and influence will not, 
end with the discipline of the school-room. There 
are certain ones who are looked to for advice; 
whose example and manner are quoted and imi- 
tated. We never ask advice of men for whom we 
feel no respect. Men generally act as society and 
their fellows expect them to act. We naturally 
respond to the sentiment that is presented. We 
are apt to do as we are done by. 

He who respects children and youth will get 
honor by it, and they who do not respect them will 
get dishonor. How can anyone respect himself 
who does not respect the young and the weak? 
To be tyrannical, impudent, unjust, to lord it over 
those who are too weak to make resistance, is to 
show some of the most unlovely elements of human 
character. Such characters ought never to be in- 
vited to preside among young people anywhere. 

Also by showing due respect to children one is 
likely to obtain success. The world is full of peo- 
ple who need help. Children need it: not for get’ 
ting lessons altogether, or in great part, but they 
need help to enable them to cherish kind feelings, 
to preserve the delicacy of their sensibilities, retain 
confidence in the general good intention of society 
and of those who dwell about them. Every teach- 
er, every man or woman who is true, is a tower of 
strength to all younger and weaker spirits; and 





and study possible. One of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good society is to secure to every one his 
rights. Children have rights. Their misapprehen- 
sions should be, of course, corrected ; but what we 
and they know belongs to them, should be freely 
granted. The influence upon children determines 
their character when grown. All who have any- 
thing to do with them, and who deal with them 
truly, will be amply rewarded in the characters and 
disposition of the next generation. Sow well, and 
you shall reap abundantly. 








A WORD FOR THE “SMALL CHILDREN.” 


H. D. M'CARTY, STATE SUP’T, KANSAS. 


The practice of placing young girls or boys six- 
teen or eighteen years of age, with immature minds, 
defective scholarship, and no special training for 
their work, in charge of small children, because they 
are small, cannot too strongly be deprecated. It is 
a fatal mistake that any one can teach little chil- 
dren: a mistake that has caused many a heartache 
to parents in the permanent injury of morals and in- 
tellect to their children, and much time and many 
a dollar in endeavors, in after years, under compe- 
tent instructors, to correct injurious habits of 
thought, study, and practice that ought never to 
have been contracted. Of all schools the primary 
ought to be the best, the teachers the ablest, the 
most scholarly, the best trained for the work, and 
should possess in an eminent degree a knowledge 
of the laws of the child-mind, and the qualities of 
ingenuity and tact and adaptation of means to an 
end. It is a question which ought to be seriously 
considered, whether in country schools, owing to 
lack of training, scholarship, and experience, teach- 
ers (male and female) under the age of twenty years 
ought to be licensed to take charge of independent 
schools. Were there a lack of teachers, and it was 
necessary to take such or none, then there might 
be some little reason why children should be set to 
instruct children, or to “play school ;” but good 
teachers are in an over-supply, more than are nec- 
essary for all our schools; and these teachers are 
driven from the profession, not so much by the re- ” 
duction of salaries as by young and inexperienced 
teachers obtaining the schools through the-ignor- 
ance or favoritism of school boards, who havea 
daughter, sister, nephew, or niece, or some special 
friend, who desires a few months’ employment to 
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eke out the yearly allowance of pocket money, at 
the expense of the district, because the “ school chil- 


dren are small.” 








THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN.—No. III. 


BY DR. S. D. GILBERT, M.D., NEW HAVEN. 


THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 

The average weight of the human brain is about 
fifty ounces in the male, and forty-four ounces in 
the female. The anterior and upper part, called 
the cerebrum, or brain proper, constitutes nine- 
tenths of the entire mass of the brain. It is the 
seat of intelligence and thought. Pigeons from 
which it has been removed may be kept alive for 
weeks, or even months, but are plunged in profound 
stupor. The other divisions of the brain are: the 
cerebellum, or little brain, situated below the poste- 
rior portion of the cerebrum ; the pous varolii, 
which connects the cerebrum above with the cere- 
bellum behind ; and the medulla oblongata, united 
to the pous varolii from below. The cerebellum is 
the center for the control of the voluntary muscles. 
When this has been removed, the pigeon is nervous 
and excited, but has no control of its muscular 
movements, and tries to escape with uncertain, 
sprawling motions. Persons suffering from injury 
or disease of that organ, walk as if intoxicated, and 
cannot perform any orderly work. 

The pous varolii receives conducts and transmits 
the effects of sensory impressions upward to the 
cerebrum. Animals in which the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum being removed, the fons varolii and medulla 
are left uninjured and connected with each other, ut- 
ter cries and attempt to remove the objects of irri- 
tation, when the tail is pinched or ammonia is ap- 
plied to the nose. The medulla is a conductor of 
the effects of sensory impressions upwards, from 
the spinal cord to the cerebrum. It may also trans- 
fer the effects of sensory impressions from one 
nerve to another, as when any irritation in the stom- 
act acting on the principal nerve supplying that or- 
gan (the vagi nerves), produces sympathetic head- 
ache, or pains in other parts of the body. It is 
well known that physicians often find that the pains 
which patients feel in the head is only a symptom 
of stomachic disorder. One of the functions of 
the spinal cord is to transmit impressions, sensory 
and motor, to and from the brain. A difference in 
function between the anterior and posterior columns 
of the cord exists. The anterior columns under 
excitation, produce action of the muscles by affect- 





ing the motor nerve, The posterior columns when 





irritated, display sensibility. Crossing, however, 
occurs in the cord. The anterior columns cross 
at the medulla oblongata, just within the skull. 
Hence, disease of either side of the brain (apoplexy, 
compression from fracture, etc.), commonly pro- 
duces paralysis of motion on the opposite side of 
the body. Beside thus acting as a medium of com- 
munication between the brain and all parts of the 
body, except the head and face, the cord has spe- 
cial functions of its own, as the seat of reflex ac- 
tions, in which the brain, consciousness, and will, 
are not concerned. An example of a reflex action 
is the following: While one is asleep, a hot iron is 
brought near, or touched to his feet ; this stimulus 
excites a nerve of sensation, which, in its turn, ex- 
cites the nerve center in the spine, and this again a 
nerve of motion, which causes the muscles to act 
and withdraw the feet. Hence the cord is capable 
of maintaining action of its own, independent of the 
brain. Forty pairs of nerves, motor and sensory, 
distributed along the spinal cord, put the brain in 
communication with every part of the body. 

The SYMPATHETIC NERVOUS SYSTEM consists of 
two knotted, ganglionated cords, which are placed 
on either side of the vertebral column throughout 
the entire length. The ganglia, or knots, are like 
the central stations of our telegraphic system, at 
which messages are collected and sent out to differ- 
ent points. By means of this special nervous ap- 
paratus a relation called sympathy is kept up be- 
tween different parts of the body, so that “ when 
one member suffers, all the members suffer with it.” 

The action of nerves is necessary before the 
muscles act. Suppose I touch my finger to a hot 
stove ; before the muscles which will withdraw my 
finger acts, a correspondence goes on between the 
finger and the brain. A nerve immediately carries 
the intelligence to the brain, that the stove is hot, 
and then the brain telegraphs back to the muscle by 
another nerve to withdraw the finger. Thus it is, 
in all nervous actions except those denominated 
reflex. Intelligence is first conveyed to the brain of 
the necessity of such action, then the act is per- 
formed. 

The brain is the organ of the mind. The mode 
of the mind’s existence, and the character of that 
intimate union by which mind and matter are 
bound together, are as yet profound mysteries. 
But it is certain that no effort of thought or voli- 
tion is without action of the brain and nerves. 
Every care, every anxiety, every emotion, is accom- 
panied by the expenditure of brain and nervous 


energy. 
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Of course the brain and nerves have much to 
do with the daily work of the pupil, and especially 
with that of the teacher. One cannot exaggerate 
the nervous strain to which the teacher is sub- 
jected. There is the steady undercurrent of anxious 
desire for the progress and welfare of his school, 
stimulated by his ambition for a good reputation in 
his profession, by his own pride of character ; and 
there are a thousand demands upon his energy, in- 
cident to the work of every hour. He has to hear 
a recitation, and give his attention to each particu- 
lar pupil, and at the same time keep a watchful eye 
over the schoolroom to see that order and deport- 
ment are maintained. He must encourage the 
faint-hearted, support the weak, make the way 
plain to those who are dull of comprehension, stim- 
ulate the unambitious, restrain the mischievous, 
cheer the desponding, inspire zest, and energy, and 
earnestness in the hearts of scores of pupils, and 
throw life and animation into the multifarious ex- 
ercises that chase away the hours. Every nerve and 
every faculty has to be on the alert. 

No wonder, then, that this continual strain wears 
on him. Owing to this state of affairs, the brain 
and nerves become overworked, and the result is 
either loss of mental vigor or a feeble and de- 
pressed condition of the brain and nerves. “’Tis 
strange that a harp of a thousand strings should 
keep in tune so long.” Of affections of the nerves, 
one of the most common among children is St. 
Vitus’ dance, a disease occurring chiefly between 
the ages of ten and fifteen years. Girls are more 
liable to it than boys, in the ratio of three to one. 
The manifestations of the disease are at first lim- 
ited to a portion of the body, to one of the upper 
extremities oftener than elsewhere, and sometimes 
they are limited to the fingers of one hand. The 
appearances consist in frequently recurring or un- 
ceasing movements of the parts affected, producing 
in the face varied and ludicrous grimaces, and in 
the extremities, contortions. Children who are suf- 
fering from this disease should be immediately re- 
moved from school, and kept out in the open air as 
much as possible. Sponge baths and gymnastic 
exercises are also necessary, by way of hygienic 
measures, and are very important. Any nervous 
twitchings of the muscles should attract the atten- 
tion of the teacher, and should lead to inquiry as 
to the cause. There is a great difference in chil- 
dren with regard to their nervous irritability. 
Sorhe can sit quietly in the schoolroom by the 
hour, while others with the utmost difficulty keep 
in one position five minutes at a time. 





If such xervous children come under the disci- 
pline of a esvous teachers, they are apt to be re- 
garded by him as culprits who must be made to 
keep still, and hence are punished for their sup- 
posed misdeeds, when in reality they are to be 
pitied, not censured. Blows and severe lingual 
castigations do no good to sucha child, but make 
him all the worse. And here I wish to speak of 
one way of whipping, a brutal custom, which is 
probably practiced now, as when I was a school 
boy. I remember, when attending one of the pub- 
lic schools of this city, seeing the principal, a stal- 
wart six-footer, come out into the yard at recess, 
and catching a boy by one ear, whirl him around, 
and administer a violent blow on the other. Such 
practices cannot be too violently condemned. No 
blow should ever be struck on the head, neck, or 
spine. Brain -disease, paralysis, or nervous de- 
rangement may ensue, which will send the child to 
an early grave. Many are the inmates of our in- 
sane asylums, who never would have arrived there 
had it not been for the outrageous and murderous 
treatment of some passionate teacher or parent» 
There are other modes of punishment equally effec- 
tive which can dono harm. In conclusion, as with 
healthy bones and muscles, so with healthy brains, 
there is need of pure and healthy blood ; and that 
we may have the latter, and through it the former, 
we must ever remember that fresh air, nutritious 
food, and abundant exercise, and sleep, are the con- 
servators of healthy brains and nerves. 





SPEAKING of the question that is ever and anon 
coming up about the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment in schools, T. K. Beecher says: “ Granting, 
for argument’s sake, that flogging should be abol- 
ished, it is still a blunder to abolish it noisily, by a 
published rule or injunction served upon teachers. 
A teacher might go on for years and never need to 
flog. In his own soul he may have recorded a vow 
never to flog again. And yet the putting a rule 
upon him forbidding the use of this punishment, 
would so weaken and degrade him in the eyes of a 
class of children, that he must flog them or fail, 
A teacher, to do the best work, must seem and 
must be sovereign in the schoolroom. Teachers 
who cannot be entrusted with discretion as to in- 
struction and discipline should be discharged, not 
governed.” 








THE Queen has granted a pension to the chil- 
dren of the great African explorer, Livingstone. 
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“Young TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


——o—_—_ 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM—FIVE. 


BY M. H. MARBLE, TABLE ROCK, 


Alone in the school room sits the teacher, 
The school is dismissed for the day, 
The house is now still and deserted, 
The pupils have all gone away. 
The leaves of the books are silent, 
No whisper is heard in the room 
And the clock is musically ticking 
As if to dispel the gloom. 


Each scholar has passed from the school room, 
The teacher leans back in his chair, 
His forehead is painfully throbbing, 
His bosom is burdened with care ; 
He wonders if in the bright future, 
For all these derk moments of pain, 
A bright, shining recompense waits him, 
Or if his love labor is vain. 


He wonders if in the Hereafter 
The seed he is sowing to-day 
Shall render a bountiful harvest ; 
And he kneels down to silently pray 
For strength to go on with the battle, 
Succeed in his mission of love, 
And fit the young pupils about him 
For mansions of glory above. 


Then, stronger, he rises, for Duty 
IIas whispered him softly and low, 
And in the bright pathway before him 
Sweet flowers spring up with rich glow. 
And feeling still braver and bolder 
For the morrow’s bright labor of love, 
For the recompense waiting with patience 
The will of his Father above. 
—Nebraska Leader. 








PROPER AND COMMON, 


Messrs. Editors of the School Fournal : 

Will you be kind enough to tell the readers of 
your Young Teachers’ Department—both for our 
own sakes and the benefit of our pupils—how we 
can always distinguish between common and prop- 
er nouns? It may seem to you a very simple mat- 
ter, yet I find myself puzzled frequently in deciding 
whether to use a capital or a small letter at the be- 
ginning of certain words ; and my grammar pupils 
perplex me exceedingly, by their questionings and 
discussions, concerning the classification of many 
nouns. The grammars with which I am acquaint- 
ed do not help me out of the difficulty. I strongly 
suspect that all the rest of your readers understand 
the whole matter perfectly ; but I am free to con- 
fess that more light is needed by at least 

OnE Youneé TEACHER. 


The subject is not free from difficulties. A very 





careful analysis is required to generalize all the 
multiform examples that occur in the experience of 
teachers. As respects a large part of nouns in our 
our language, the separation into two classes, “ com- 
mon” and “ proper,” is, of course, easily and uner- 
ringly made. But there is a numerously populated 
middle ground, where classification is not so ob- 
vious, 

And our correspondent does no injustice in say- 
ing that the grammars generally in use in our 
schools do not give sufficiently full and explicit di- 
rections. As a sample of grammars in use a few 
years ago, we happen to have before us “ Kirkham’s 
Grammar,” the twelfth edition of which was pub- 
lished in New York in 1829, in which the state- 
ment is made that “the distinction between a com- 
mon and a proper noun is very obvious” ; and then 
the author proceeds, in a few sentences, to distin- 
guish the “distinction,” in such a maze of words 
as must have been “clear as mud” to anybody but 
himself. 

Another sample before us is the grammar of Jer- 
emiah Greenleaf, published also in New York, 
and reaching its twentieth edition, in 1837. The 
sum total of its teachings on the point in question 
is contained in the following sentences :—“ Com- 
mon nouns are the names of whole sorts or spe- 
cies.” ‘Proper nouns are the names of individ- 
uals.” “ When proper nouns have an (séc) article 
annexed to them, they are used as common nouns.” 
“Common nouns become proper when applied to 
the Deity.” Not one word of direction for the use 
of capital letters is given in the book. 

One may look through all the grammars since 
published in this country, and with rare exceptions 
they will be found to have treated the general clas- 
sification of nouns in the same incomplete manner 
that Mr. Greenleaf did» A grammar now exten- 
sively used in our schools says “ proper nouns are 
names of individual persons or things, and not of 
species.” On the other hand, another grammar, 
also extensively used in our schools at the present 
time, says: “ Plural nouns that begin with capital 
letters, and distinguish groups as proper nouns dis- 
tinguish individuals, should be considered proper 
nouns. Hence, ‘the Azores, ‘the Cherokees,’ 
‘the Messrs. Harris,’ denoting cach a whole group, 
are proper nouns.” 

Opposed to both the foregoing authors is a third, 
quite as popular, perhaps, whose teaching is: 
“When a proper noun assumes meaning, or im- 
plies other objects that have the same name, it be- 
comesacommon noun. Example: ‘I saw the Rus- 
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sians and also a Turk and also several Prussians at 
the Astor House.” Another popular grammar 
teaches us, and correctly, we think, that “ the 
names of nations, though belonging in common to 
many individuals, distinguish one body of people 
from all others of the same kind. They are there- 
fore proper nouns, whether applied to all that com- 
pose the nation, or to single individuals ; as, the 
Germans, a Turk.” Goold Brown, whose opinion 
is certainly entitled to respect, gives the following 
definition: “ A proper noun is the name of some 
particular individual, or people, or gronp ; as Adam, 
Boston, the Hudson, the Romans, the Azores.” 

Our correspondent will thus see that the difficulty 
which has perplexed her, has bothered even the 
grammar makers, and that the doctors do not 
wholly agree. We have not time or space to give 
her all the evidence in our possession touching her 
question, but we proceed to render the “ opinion of 
the court” briefly. 

First, Proper nouns are mere meaningless marks 
to designate a person or thing, expressing nothing 
of the nature or character of the object designated. 
Such are John, James, Thomas Jefferson, Oliver 
Cromwell, Boston, America, and in general most 
personal and many geographical names. 

Second, Proper nouns are formed by joining a dis- 
tinguishing mark to a common or significant name, 
or by adding some common word to aproper name ; 
as Hudson River, Long Island, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Newcastle-under-Tyne, Red Sea, etc. 

Third, Names of days, months, festivals, diseases, 
and branches of study are proper nouns ; as Monday, 
Tuesday, January, Fever, Palsy, Chemistry, Botany, 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, etc. 

Fourth, Names of nations, tribes, sects, because 
they distinguish one group or body of people from 
all others, are proper nouns, whether applied to the 
whole body or to an individual ; as the Indians, the 
Cherokees, an American, the Baptists. 

Fifth, A common word or a phrase may become 
a proper noun, by being used in the sense ofa 
proper name ; as the Common, the Park, the Greén, 
the City Hall, the United States, the Western 
States, etc. 

Sixth, Common nouns personified become proper 
nouns only when they are used as the names of in- 
dividuals to whom intelligence and personality are 
ascribed, ¢. g. : 

“There Pleasure decks her guilty bowers, 
And dark Ofpression builds her towers.” 

Seventh, The words /ord and god are proper names 

only when applied tothe Deity. In other cases 








they are common nouns. Thus it is written, 
“ There be gods many and /ords many” (I Cor. viii, 
5); but “ The Lord is a great God and a great King 
above all gods” (Psalm xcv, 3). In the example, 
“The thunderbolt of the English Parliament was 
Lord Brougham,” “ Lord” is capitalized as a title of 
honor, not as a proper noun. 

Eighth, Proper nouns become common by assum- 
ing a meaning and taking an article or adjective ; 
but they do not thereby lose the capital. Exam- 
ples: “Some mute, inglorious J/i/ton here may 
rest.” He is the Cicero of America. 

Ninth, We have not exhausted this subject ; let 


others add or subtract, question or criticise. 
M. P. 








TOURS OF OBSERVATION AMONG THE 
SCHOOLS.—No. X. 


BY A. PARISH, SUPT. SCHOOLS, NEW HAVEN. 


Visitor—Since our last interview I have been 
puzzling my brains to discover what the difference 
was, between your general management and that of 
other schools, in which the teacher was regardedas 
possessed of superior qualifications. I have seen 
schools as orderly, as prompt to obey every direc- 
tion; but then there was something wanting in 
them, which yours seemed to possess, that I cannot 
define or explain. In fact, it seemed to me that 
you had constantly in view a two-fold purpose to 
accomplish in all your dealings with the children, 
I wish you would relieve me of my perplexity. 

Teacher—Doubtless all faithful and competent 
teachers aim to secure about the same results ; but 
those who look only at the work of the day, or the 
passing hour, cannot perform as efficient work as 
those who consider what influence their govern- 
ment and teaching are to have upon the future lives 
of their pupils. Now if I have a double purpose 
in mind, as you intimate—it consists in this: that I 
wish to have a perfect school to-day, and each day, 
for present convenience. I desire order, for exam- 
ple, for comfort and present success. Without it I 
should have fault-finding from parents, and great 
discomfort in attempting to perform my daily du- 
ties, Without order my good name as a teacher 
would suffer. But thus far I dono more than many 
other teachers, except that in attempting to accom- 
plish an additional purpose, my whole system of 
government is, in a measure, modified. 

Visitor.—Yes, yes ; now I begin to see that you 
are approaching an explanation of what has per- 
plexed me. 
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~ Teacher —Let me illustrate by a few feniller ex- 
amples. You will notice that nearly all require- 
ments in the school room, by which the duties of 
the hour are made successful, can be turned to an 
additional advantage by so employing every exer- 
cise as to cherish and establish right Aadzts, which 
shall remain as an essential part of the children’s 
education. Obedience, for example, is indispensable 
to good order. I may secure it for a time by hold- 
ing a rod over the head of the child, who knows 
that a blow will inevitably follow an act of disobe- 
dience. Every child being thus made to feel the 
necessity of obeying, will doubtless do the bidding 
of the teacher,—at least while the danger of imme- 
diate chastisement threatens the transgressor. An 
orderly room is thus secured. The law of the 
teacher is supreme. But consider the state of the 
children’s minds, perpetually under fear and appre- 
hension of bodily suffering. The teacher may 
boast of the s¢z//ne ss ofsuch a school ; of the order 
so enforced ; of the odedience of her pupils. But 
the question arises, What is all this worth? How 
does it differ from the enforced obedience and toil 
of the slave, in constant fear of the lash? Never- 
theless, the first object, and with very many the 
chief object of government in school, is gained,— 
“a still school,’—“ unquestioned obedience.” 

Now obedience is of little worth, as I estimate 
it, unless it is cheerful obedience ; a willing, cordial 
compliance with the requirement of the teacher. 
A happy frame of mind of the pupils; a strong 
sympathy with the teacher and a hearty approval of 
her decisions; confidence in her intentions and 
good judgment; these are the true elements to be 
secured as the basis of success, both in government 
and teaching. 

Visitor—But there are many pupils that are 
most happy when they can thwart the wishes of 
the teacher, and violate rules for the gratification of 
their desires, reckless of the good of the school, 
their own interests, or the authority of the teacher. 
What would you do with them ? 

Teacher —Such exceptional cases will occur ; but 
With proper management the number should not be 
large, and may, generally, be reduced to a mini- 
mum, or entirely removed. Secure a right senti- 
timent with a majority of the pupils, and you have 
a powerful influence to co-operate with you. Make 
that a lever for removing what is objectionable. 
Other means may be necessary for lawless trans- 
gressors, of which I will speak hereafter. Many of 
the children you saw in my school have been of 
that same description, but now are greatly changed. 





Establishing right habits must t follow in n close con- 
nection with cheerful obedience. They can never be 
secured without the latter. Make the doing of 
right things customary, by daily and unwavering 
practice, and soon the habit will be formed by 
which the doing, the thinking, and desiring the 
right thing will be easy. 

Perhaps now you will understand my purpose in 
the methods I have employed. When I began with 
these children, my first object was to secure their 
attention. Without that I could do nothing. It 
was a very difficult thing to accomplish, for few of 
them had learned anything but to seek for what 
pleased them. So every one was aiming to secure 
his own object of pleasure. My first necessity was 
to present some object that would concentrate their 
attention towards me. I first interested them in 
sitting alike, in the same position. Next I held 
their attention by telling a pleasing story, from 
which some thought could be drawn to impress 
upon their minds the distinction between right and 
wrong. Then many succeeding movements were 
made by concert action, that every one should be 
required to do the same thing at the same time with 
all others. In calling a class every child must give 
attention, to be able te obey the signal at the in- 
stant. In turning, in passing, in forming a line, and 
opening the books, perfect concert of action of the 
class was required,—and thus perfect attention was 
secured. Simple gymnastic movements and march- 
ing were employed, with special care on my part to 
preserve precision of action from every individual. 
In all these exercises the children became deeply 
interested. 

Visitor—Indeed, I could not help observing the 
earnestness that made every eye beam with pleas- 
ure, while the children followed your directions. 

Teacher-—But this discipline has been gained 
only by patient, persevering study of child-nature 
and the best methods of /eading—not driving— 
their young minds into right habits. An obedient 
spirit, steady attention, careful observation, and an 
interest on the part of the children, in the exercises 
of the school, have made my daily duties a pleas- 
ure instead of a burden. But the perfection of drill 
and steady mental application, which you so much 
admire, are to me only a mere preparation for their 
future and higher grades of studies and deportment- 
culture, which I regard as the main duty of the pri- 
mary teacher. The habits which she inculcates 
during this impressible period of life, will go far to 
determine the character and conduct of the indi- 
vidual to the end of his earthly pilgrimage. 
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(MisCELLANY. 
a 
EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


NATIVE TEACHERS. 

The old typical Japanese teacher is rapidly passing 
away. Like the “ripe scholar” of other lands, he has 
fallen out of his place because his work was done. 
Learning was the chief qualification of the old native 
teacher ; skill, ability to impart his acquisitions, were 
his last requirements. His chief duty was to stuff and 
cram the minds of his pupils. ‘To expand or develop 
the mental powers of a boy, to enlarge his mental vis- 
ion, to teach him to think for himself, would have been 
doing precisely what it was the teacher’s business to 
prevent. So long as education consisted in a tread- 
mill round of committing to memory the “Chinese clas- 
sics, learning to read Japanese history and government 
edicts, to write, and to reckon on the adacus, such a 
thing as mental development was unknown, There was 
but one standard—the Chinese classics. Every depart- 
ure from these was a false step. Everything new mus? 
be wrong. Under the Shoguns’ government, for centu- 
turies, the suppression of mental development was re- 
duced to a system if not to a science. That same 
usurpation which robbed the true ruler of this empire 
of his authority sought to crush all mental enterprise 
and to shackle the intellect of Japan beyond all hope of 
growth ; science was never taught, mathematics was 
confined to the four fundamental rules of arithmetic. 
Independent thought and investigation were branded as 
criminal. The might of priest-craft hedged in the 
mind in the direction of metaphysical speculation ; the 
Chinese classics dominated, with a despotism that can 
at the best be but faintly conceived by a foreigner, over 
the field of politics and morals ; while the all overshad- 
owing power of the great usurper in Yedo prevented all 
historical research, study or composition, except in what 
related to the distant past. Shut off from all contact 
with other intellects, the “ ripe scholar” and the “ great 
teacher” of old Japan were but schoolmen. ‘The intel- 
lect of this nation, like the arborial wonders of the 
Japanese florist, with its tap-root cut, deprived of fertil- 
izing moisture and stinted as to soil, became like the 
admired dwarf pines four inches high, and as gnarled 
and curious as they. 

The manner of life of the old Japanese instructor 
was to squat on the floor with his five or six pupils 
about him on the same seat, who supported their elbows 
on a sort of table one foot high. Beginning with the 
first, he taught each pupii the pronunciation of the Chi- 
nese characters. After the entire book had been com- 
mitted to memory by sound, without any reference to 
sense, the pupil began again, and learned from his 
teacher the meaning of the characters. On the third 
reading, the book was expounded tothe pupils. Rarely 
did a class number more than six pupils. The work of 





the teacher was simply oral communication, and that of 
the pupil imitation. Memorizing and copying consti- 
tuted a Japanese youth’s education. The old teachers 
of Japan and the Chinese scholars, though a very re- 
spectable body of men, did undoubtedly help to repress 
the intellect of their own countrymen, and must be 
looked upon as co-workers with the bonze and the of- 
ficial spy. 
THE OLD EDUCATION. 

The chief centers of learning were at Kioto and 
Vedo, in which cities the highest educational institu- 
tions existed, and which may out of compliment be 
called universities. Kioto was the seat of ecclesias- 
tical and esthetic learning, and the Kioto literati ex- 
celled in the cultivation of the pure Japanese language, 
both in its ancient and modern forms. In Yedo was 
the highest seat of Chinese learning in the land. Be- 
sides the schools and literary activity of the two capi- 
tals, there was in nearly every daimio’s provincial capital 
a school for the instruction of the sons of the samurai. 

These schools, which numbered more than a hundred, 
and maintained a nearly uniform standard of excel- 
lence, were established solely for the benefit of the sam- 
urai class. The sons of merchants or farmers were 
not allowed to enter them, and no public provision was 
made for their instruction. The education of these 
boys, as well as that of the daughters of the samurai, 
was left to parents or private tutors. Whatever knowl- 
edge the children of the lower classes could pick up 
was obtained from the priest, their parents, or in the 
private schools, of which there were many in every 
great city, and one in every large village. So general, 
indeed, was the existence of private schools and school- 
masters, that in the absence of exact statistics, it is 
very probably safe to say that three fourths of the pop- 
ulation of Japan could then, as now, read and write the 
kana, reckon on the adacus, and read the easy literature 
which is published in the £ana character. 

The Japanese lad began his education at the age of 
six or seven years. There were three grades of schools, 
corresponding to our primary, grammar, and high schools. 
They were called Sho Gakko, Chiu Gakko, Dai Gakkho. 
The literal translation of these names is Small School, 
Middle School, and Great School. In many of the dai- 
mios’ capitals, the Dai Gakko or Great School was 
wanting. The Dai Gakko in Yedo might with some 
show of propriety be called an university. 

The Japanese pupil took his first steps in learning by 
mastering the Airakana and katakana, or script and 
square character, which represent what the Japanese 
call the “ fifty sounds,” and which they speak of as 
“our kana.” Every Japanese lad must know how to 
read and write both styles of ana text before he be- 
gins the study of Chinese characters. The average 
boy spent five years in the Sho Gakko. During the first 
year he began the study of the Chinese classics, the 
Shi-Sho (Four Books) and of the Go Xié (Five Clas- 








sics). The method of learning these books was to go 
through each one, studying the sound only of each 
character. A Japanese lad must therefore know the 
sound of every character in the book, before he has an 
idea what a single one of them means. This is as if an 
English boy attacking Homer or the Hebrew Bible 
were to learn to read the book through, pronouncing 
every word carefully, but knowing nothing of its mean- 
ing or of the construction of the language. Instead of 
less than forty letters, accents, or diacritical points, 
however, the Japanese lad must learn nearly two thou- 
sand characters, and several hundred sounds, before he 
receives an explanation of their meaning. The books 
mastered as to sense and meaning during the five years 
spent in the Sho Gakko were the Small Learning—the 
Moral Duties of Man ; Confucius’ Four Books of Mor- 
als ; the Book of Filial Duties ; the Book of Great Lin- 
eage—Ancestry of the Mikado; and the Entrance to 
Knowledge—duties of cleanliness, obedience, etc. 

The scholar’s work the first year was with ana and 
the sounds of Chinese characters. In the second year 
the writing of Chinese characters was begun and con- 
tinued henceforward as a never-ending part of his edu- 
ucation. He learned to write the namés of all the em- 
perors from the first to the living monarch ; the names 
of large cities, provinces, and the geographical divis- 
ions of Japan, his own name and that of his family, the 
names of streets, familiar objects, the characters for 
the points of the compass, the seasons, names of coun- 
tries, of years, chronological era, etc., and to read and 
copy the imperial proclamations and the edicts on the 
notice boards. ; 

During the third year the Japanese had learned the 
four rudimental rules of arithmetic, and the use of the 
abacus—a point at which the mathematical education of 
the vast majority of the Japanese ended. He also read 
the Book of Heroes—a reader containing biographies 
of model men and women, moral anecdotes, accounts 
of virtuous and noble actions, etc. The study of Chi- 
nese classics was continued. Much time was spent in 
writing Chinese characters, and several hours a week 
were given to the practical study of etiquette, how to 
walk, to bow, to visit, to talk, etc. Examinations were 
held twice a year, at which the daimio or higher offi- 
cials were present and delivered prizes to the most dili- 
gent and successful, who were then graduated into the 
Middle School, or Chiu Gakko. 

Hitherto the education was moral and intellectual. 
In the Middle School the physical education of the 
lads began. The course comprised three years, during 
which time daily lessons in either fencing, wrestling, or 
spear-exercise, and a monthly practice on horseback 
under competent instructors, were parts of the curricu- 
lum. It would be tedious to detail all the studies of the 
Middle School, but in substance they were simply an 
advance on the same line of studies of the Small 
School. The lads read the History of China, the 
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Book of Rhetoric, or composition in Chinese, a brief 
history of Japan, and a large book of Japanese strategy, 
containing remarkable feats in war, narratives of he- 
roes, etc. In writing, they learned the yarious styles of 
Chinese writing, the “square,” “seal,” and “grass” 
characters, how to write official and private letters, both 
original and after models. In arithmetic, they learned 
to count large numerical quantities, and to solve;prob- 
lems by the four fundamental rules. ‘They studied the 
topography of Japan with considerable thoroughness, 
and read an epitome of universal geography. 

In the Dai Gakho or high school,"the students spent 
more time in the gymnasium and on the riding course, 
becoming proficient in riding, wrestling, archery, fenc- 
ing, long and short spear exercise, and in the various 
arts by which an unarmed man may defend his life and 
injure his enemy. His reading now took a higher 
range, embracing such well-known historical! classics as 
the Wihon Seki, Nihon Guaishi, Dai Nihon Shi, Figo 
Kiriaku, Kocho Shiriaku. These histories detail the 
annals of Japan from the Golden Age until the time of 
Iyeyasu, and less fully to a period “ within the memory 
of men now living.” Most of them are written in very 
fine style, and are much admired by the natives of Jap- 
an. In arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, the 
rule of three, involution, evolution, and progression 
were taught. A little algebra was introduced into some 
of the schools, but only a small minority of students 
reached the maximum of mathematical studies presented 
above. 

In the Sei Do, or old Chinese College in Yedo, the 
course of literary studies ranged somewhat higher. 
Original composition in Chinese was made a specialty. 
The subjects assigned for essays were usually problems 
relating to the government of a State. The student 
wrote out in good literary style his opinions and method 
of solution, and supported his thesis by references to 
and quotations from the Chinese classics and Japanese 
historical works. At the Chinese college, students, 
after completeing the curriculum, could remain at the 
college and enter on advanced studies in Chinese liter- 
ature and coniposition, under the tutorship of the 
learned men connected with the institution. The libra- 
ry comprised 110,000 volumes of Chinese and Japanese 
literature. 

The usual time allotted for study in all the schools 
was six hours a day, from 6 to 12 A. M. in summer, from 
8 a.M. to 2 Pp. M. in the spring and autumn, and from 9 
A. M. to 3 P. M. in the wirfter. No long vacation was 
given in summer, but the regular holidays throughout 
the year were rather numerous, and at the beginning of 
the year the schools were closed for several weeks. 


The school-furniture was the usual furniture of a Jap- 


anese room, tables one foot high, seats on the floor, and 
racks for swords. The writing pupils were provided 
with large inkstones and brushes, and knelt in rows at 
their work. A writing class might be very large, but a 
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reading class rarely numbered over eight, and ordina- 
rily but six. ‘The usual arrangements for preparing tea, 
and setting out luncheon for the pupils were duly pro- 
vided. Large* earthen-floored rooms were provided for 
the wrestlers. Sometimes these rooms were matted. 
For spear exercise, and fencing, the floors were boarded 
and often made purposely slippery. Each school had 
large supplies of bamboo foils, and the defensive ar- 
mor, masks, gloves, and corslets, necessary for the 
rough work of fencing. Bruises were common, even 
when the body was thus protected. The riding course 
was usually beside the daimio’s stable, in which from 
ten to two hundred horses—the property of the clan— 
were kept. The students were often purposely exer- 
cised in very cold weather, to harden and inure them to 
exposure and pain. Connected with and living upon 
each school there was the usual great army of yakunins, 
clerks, and servants of every sort and grade. 

In general the disciplinary rules of the schools were 
strictly observed. Each scholar must wear the Aakama 
or samurai's trowsers. If late he could not enter the 
school for that day. When once in he was not allowed 
to leave till school was out. The rewards at the end of 
the year were pieces of silk, ink stones, brush-pens, pa- 
per, silver coin, and the highest, at the Chinese College 
in Yedo, was a robe on which the crest of the Shégun 
was embroidered, with the privilege of always wearing 
the garment in public. ‘The most common punishments 
were confinement to the room or house, whipping on 
the front of the leg, or on the back, walking up and 
down for several hours with a writing-table on the head, 
having the moxa burned on the fore-finger, etc. Of the 
teachers, some taught only the sound of the characters, 
others the meaning of the separate characters, others 
were expounders or exegetes. Writing, arithmetic, and 
each athletic exercise was taught by a special instructor. 
Few of the teachers made teaching their permanent 
work, and of the scholars, probably not more than a 
third completed the full course of their studies. It was 
absolutely necessary, however, that a samurai should 
have been at least through the Sho Gakko. Without 
this rudimentary education, no samurai could become a 
householder. —Prof, Griffis in Japan Weekly Mai. 





HONORS TO AN AMERICAN ASTRONOMER. 





The occasion of the presentation of the highest hon- 
ors in the gift of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London, to Prof. Newcomb; the Astronomer-in-Chief of 
the United States Observatory at Washington, called 
together a distinguished scientific assemblage at the 
rooms of the Society, on Feb. 13, in Somerset House. 
Among those present were Prof. Cayley, the president, 
who made the presentation ; Sir G. B. Airy, the Astron- 
omer Royal ; Prof. Adams (Cambridge), James Glai- 
sher, Esq., and many other eminent astronomers. In 
making the presentation, Prof. Cayley said : 





The council have awarded the medal to Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, for his Tables of Neptune, and Uranus, and 
for his other contributions to astronomical science ; 
and upon me, as president, the duty has devolved of 
explaining to you the grounds of their decision. [ 
think it right to remark that it appears to me that in the 
award of their highest honor, the council of the society 
are not bound to institute a comparison between hetero- 
geneous branches of a science, or classes of research— 
to weigh, for instance, mathematical against observa- 
tional astronomy, or astronomical physics; or in the 
several branches respectively, the new idea which orig- 
inates a theory against the patience and skilled labor 
which develops and carries it out; and still less to de- 
cide between the merits of different workers in the 
science. It is enough that the different branches of a 
science coming before them in different years, the med- 
al should in evety case be bestowed as a recognition of 
high merit in some important branch of the science, 


The president then described at great length and 
very technically, the earlier works of Prof. Newcomb, 
and then passing on to his later labors, which have won 
him the high honor of the gold medal, he observed : 


Prof. Newcomb's tables of Uranus have only recently 
appeared. ‘They are published in the Smithsonian con- 
tributions under the title, “ An investigation of the Or- 
bit of Uranus,with General Tables of its motion ” (ac- 
cepted for publication Febuary, 1873), forming a volume 
of about 300 pages. The work was undertaken as far 
back as 1859, but the labor devoted to it at first amount- 
ed to little more than tentative efforts to obtain numer- 
ical data of sufficient accuracy to serve as a basis of the 
theory and to decide on a satisfactory way of computing 
the general perturbations. First the element of Nep- 
tune had to be corrected, which led to his investigation 
respecting that planet; it then appeared that the re- 
ceived elements of Uranus also differed too widely from 
the truth to serve as the basis of the work, and they 
were provisionally corrected by a series of heliocentric 
longitudes, derived from observations extending from 
1781 to 1861. Finally it was found that the adopted 
method of computiug the perturbations for the “varia- 
tions of the elements” was practically inapplicable to 
the computation of the more difficult terms, viz: those 
of the second order, in regard to the disturbing force. 
While entertaining a high opinion of Hanson’s method, 
as at once generally practicable and fully developed, the 
author conceived that it was on the whole preferable to 
express the perturbations generally in terms of time, 
owing to the ease with which the results of different.in- 
vestigations could be compared and corrections as to 
the theory introduced ; and under these circumstances 
he worked out the method described in the first chapter 
of his treatise, not closely examining how much it con- 
tained that was essentially new. With these improved 
elements and methods, the work was recommenced in 
1868 ; the investigation has occupied him during the 
subsequent five years ; and though aided by computers, 
every part of the work has been done under his immedi- 
ate direction, and as nearly as possible in the same way 
as if he had done it himself ; a result in some cases ob- 
tained only by an amount of labor approximating to 
that saved by the employment of the computers. 

In concluding his remarks, President Cayley said: 

Prof. Newcomb’s’ writings exhibit, all of them, a 
combination, on the one hand, of mathematical skill and 
power ; and, on the other hand, of good hard work, de- 
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voted to the furtherance of astronomical science. The 
memoir on the lunar theory contains the successful de- 
velopment of a highly original idea, and cannot but be 
regarded as a great step in advance in the method of 
the variation of the elements and in theoretical dynam- 
ics generally. The two sets of planetary tables are 
works of immense labor, embodying results only attain- 
able by the exercise of such labor under the guidance 
of profound mathematical skill—and which are needed 
in the present state of astronomy. I trust that, imper- 
fectly as my task is accomplished, we have done well in 
the award of our medal. 

Prof. Cayley then delivered the medal to Dr. Hug- 
gins, the Foreign Secretary, and requested him to trans- 
mit it to Prof. Newcomb, “as an expression of the opin- 
ion of the Society of the excellence and importance of 
what he has accomplished, and to assure him at the 
same time of our best wishes for his health and happiness 
and for the long and successful continuation of his career 
as a worker in our science.” 








THE LATE SENATOR SUMNER. 


In connection with the recent decease of the much- 
lamented Sumner, it may be of general interest to your 
readers if I add this tribute to his memory, taken from 
an editorial in the Morning Star—newspaper of London 
—published just after the news of Brooks’ assault upon 
the distinguished Senator had reached England: 

“If anything could aggravate the inherent brutality 
of this act, it is the character of the man upon whom it 
is committed. For Mr. Sumner is a gentleman in whom 
there meets a combination of qualities adapted in a 
rare degree to inspire the affectionate attachment of 
friends, and to command courtesy and respect from all 
generous and honorable opponents. A man of chival- 
rous and heroic spirit, of a refined and sensitive nature, 
of a powerful and cultivated intellect, disciplined by 
hard study and adorned with profonnd and various 
learning, who has led a life of irreproachable purity and 
active benevolence, the favorite pupil of Story, the in- 
timate friend and disciple of Channing, the chosen as- 
sociate of the finest living minds of America—Quincy, 
Sparks, Longfellow, Goodrich, Dana, Everett, Bryant, 
and Emerson. ‘I think,’ says the latter, at a recent 
meeting at Concord, ‘I may borrow the language which 
Bishop Burnet applied to Sir Isaac Newton; and say 
that Charles Sumner has the whitest soul I ever knew.’ 

“ For many years of his life, Sumner, like many other 
men of delicate moral sensibilities, shrank from taking 
any prominent part in the strong life of politics. He 
lived among his fellow-citizens known rather as a phi- 
lanthropist than a politician, until within the last few 
years, when the daring aggressions of the slave-power 
roused his spirit and brought him out into the arena of 
active life. And when the greatest of American ora- 
tors and statesmen — Daniel Webster — was stricken 
down by the hand of death, Mr. Sumner was the man 
whom the State of Massachusetts chose from among 








her sons as most worthy to be his successor. And 
most nobly has he vindicated the wisdom of their choice. 
Taking small interest in the ordinary conflicts of par- 
ties, he has stood forth from the moment that he en- 
tered the. Senate as the courageous and resolute cham- 
pion of the slave. His speeches are elaborate and 
masterly orations, with perhaps almost too much of 
classical statement and refinement for the tribune. 
Over the hard and dry abstraction of polities he throws 
the glancing lights of his fertile and polished fancy, 
and relieves the tedium of debate by the rich stores of 
an elegant and varied erudition. The speech that 
brought upon him the recent attack was perhaps the 
greatest of all his efforts. It is in every respect a mag- 
nificent production. With a lofty and relentless logic, 
he tears away the covering veil of sophistry with which 
the Southern members had sought to conceal the naked 
iniquity of the transactions in Kansas. . . . . We 
have no words of commiseration to offer to Mr. Sum- 
ner. God grant only that a life so valuable may be 
spared, and he will occupy in the estimation of all men, 
both home and abroad, whose judgment is of value, a 
prouder position than he ever occupied before. He 
stood in the vanguard of freedom, and the mark of the 
ruffianly outrage inflicted upon him, which he will prob- 
ably bear to the grave, he will wear as more honorable 
scars than ever warriors brought from the battle-field.” 

Such is the beautiful eulogy from a foreign source, 
which I would lay as a wreath of choice exotics upon 
the honored grave of our hero-statesman. A deep 
shade of sadness comes over my mind as I think of the 
going out forever of such a bright and shining light in 
the world of politics and of letters. In a measure it 
must be said that the glory of the United States Senate 
chamber has departed, now that the towering form, and 
noble features of Charles Sumner shall be seen there 
nevermore. . 

But his example of Spartan firmness and stainless 
integrity is with us as an imperishable legacy, to be pre- 
served for an inspiration to future generations. God 
grant that the lesson of his life may not be unheeded by 
those who are aspiring to positions of trust and respon- 
sibility in our national counsels.: G. H. G. 


CONVULSIONS, MEANS OF CHECKING THEM. 








I pass now to a completely different kind of phenom- 
ena of arrest. ‘That is, the stoppage of convulsions of 
various kinds. The first I will speak of is a kind of 
convulsions which we call eclampsia. Very frequently 
in this case, an irritation of the skin of children, may 
produce a cessation of the fit. Dipping a child in very 
hot water, or throwing very cold water on it, may stop 
convulsions. In other cases the introduction of acu: 
puncture needles—which the Japanese have employed 
for centuries, and which we unfortunately do not em- 
ploy enough—may have an immense power on our 
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nerves. By what mechanism they act is unknown. It 
is certainly not through chemical process, since they 
are of platinum, and have no chemical action. An ir- 
ritation of the fauces or top of the palate by nitrate of 
silver may stop convulsions. 

Ducros, a court physician for whom the Princess Ad- 
elida had a great fancy, was an ingenious man if he 
was not altogether honest. He succeeded in the pres- 
ence of the physicians in stopping fits or convulsions in 
children or men, merely by pressing the skin in the 
neighborhood of the ear. A pressure in the neighbor- 
hood of the nostrils may do this. If we are seized 
with cramps, and can put one foot flat on a very cold 
floor, the cramps may disappear at once. Or a draw- 
ing of the muscles so affected may act on the nerve- 
cells or spinal cord and stop it. 

Hysteria is one of the most singular affections we 
are subject to. I say we, because even men are so at- 
tacked sometimes. A remarkable and successful treat- 
ment of this, which I witnessed in Paris, is so peculiar 
and strange, that if it were not before such a trustful 
audience, bold and daring as I am, when I am sure of 
the truth, I should not dare to mention the fact. The 
daughter of a friend of mine was attacked with a fit of 
hysteria every morning. I succeeded for a time in 
breaking up the fit by the use of violent means for a 
half an hour before the paroxysm was due. But after 
a time the means I used completely failed. My friend 
went to see a gymnast in Paris, named Trist, who was 
far more daring than I am, and was in the habit of 
treating hysteria in a very bold and unique way. He 
used to take his patients, as he did this lady, up a lad- 
der after having bandaged their eyes so that they could 
see nothing. After they had ascended to the hight of 
about twenty feet, he made them walk very carefully on 
a plank that was about seven or eight inches in width. 
He, of course, was a gymnast, and accustomed to walk 
there, so that he could easily lead the person forward. 
When the young lady had reached the middle of the 
plank, which was pretty long—for it was a large gymna- 
sium—he said to his patient, “ Now, you are perfectly 
safe, and there is no possibility of your fit coming on 
again.” He had previously assured her that this means 
was infallible; had referred to hundreds of previous 
cases, and exaggerated his success in order to act on 
the mind of the patient. “ Now,” said he, “ after I have 
left you, you will not try to lift up the piece of cotton- 
wool that is fixed on your eyes until one minute has 
elapsed.” He started away and left his patient there in 
great danger, as you may imagine, of falling. After a 
minute had passed the patient removed the bandage 
and opened her eyes. Fortunately for Mr. Triat no ac- 
cident has ever occurred there. How many patients he 
cured that way, I don’t know ; but I know the daughter 
of my friend was certainly cured. The next day there 
was no need of taking her up there. She had had 
enough of it. [Laughter.] 
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There are many other means that may cure an attack 
of hysteria. ‘The great point to be remembered is, that 
faith in the patient in these cases is the principal med. 
icine. Placing the arms in very hot water, as Dr. Cer. 
ise has found, will stop the fit. Other means, such as 
the application of ice on the back of the neck when 
the patient does not expect it, will also succeed. A 
ligature tied very tightly around the limb may stop the 
attack. All the means of counter-irritation may be tried 
also. But in those cases where it is not through the 
mind that the attack is begun, it must be through a di- 
rect influence exerted by the -transmission of nerve- 
force to the cells that were active, thus causing an ar- 
rest. Catalepsy may be stopped in the same way. Dr. 
King found that by drawing up the finger of one of his 


patients he always succeeded in stopping one of her fits, 
I have seen one case of the kind myself. Many other 
means may be successfully employed in catalepsy as 
well as hysteria. —Dr. Brown-Sequard, 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


‘Twenty universities for a population of 42,000,000 is 
certainly not a very large number, but there is a vast 
number of intermediate schools of all sorts and grades. 
I think the grand fault of the universities is that the stu- 
dents are pretty much cut off from all intercourse with 
the professors. Of course the professors are approach- 
able, but it is only as any other stranger is. There is 
nothing in university life to bring them together, anda 
student might attend the university twenty years without 
ever having occasion to speak to a professor. - Hence, 
every student must work entirely alone, and the progress 
he makes is known only to himself. ‘There are not even 
any examinations, unless one wishes to be admitted to 
the public service, or to a doctorate, both of which are 
only incidental matters. A student of first class tal- 
ents, who is thoroughly in earnest, can get along well 
enough—it suits him as well as any system could ; but 
I hardly think it is a breach of charity to assume that 
the majority simply go to ruin. I think this is why the 
wonderful school system of Germany does not produce 
better results, and why the universities spoil what the 
lower schools have accomplished. They hold it asa 
fundamental principle, and take pride in doing so, to 
treat the students as men of mature minds, perfect mor- 
als, and thorough devotion to study ; and as most of 
them are just the antipodes of that, the consequences 
may be imagined. The professors themselves are gen- 
erally men worthy of all honor, but the system almost en- 
tirely prevents them from exercising any good influence 
on the students. The American student who comes here 
without settled principles, moral and political, as well 
as thoroughly studious habits, will be apt to go home a 
wreck. ‘The evils of the system are far-reaching almost 


beyond estimation, and I think is largely responsible for 
the weak and worst points of the German character. 
—W. Harper in N. W, Christian Advocate. 
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Tue PENIKESE SCHOOL — ITS HISTORY AND ITS 
Prospects.—A circular has been sent to the boards of 
education in all the States by Mr. Alexander Agassiz, 
director of the Anderson School at Penikese. After giv- 
ing a history of last summer’s work he says : 


“The peculiar relations existing between the younger 
naturalists of the country and the late director of the 
school, enabled him not only to secure their good will, 
but also their grateful, efficient, and gratuitous services. 
He has gone from among us, and while I have no doubt 
that the same spirit will animate his former associates, 
if the occasion require it, yet I feel that it would be un- 
fair to ask further sacrifices from those who have so no- 
bly done their share in initiating the enterprise. 

“This school, so successfully conducted for one ses- 
sion, has not only exercised already a powerful influence 
in America, but it is recognized abroad wherever an in- 
terest is felt in the progress of culture as an original 
and very valuable experiment in education. Even the 
seaside laboratories, lately established or projected in 
Europe, have never aimed at the vital and widespread 
connection with the education of the people which lies 
at the very foundation of the Anderson School. Insti- 
tutions of the kind, so far as they have existed hitherto, 
have been intended for the professional few. This is in- 
tended to teach the children, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, how to study nature. It meets also 
a demand already felt. All who know anything of our 
public, normal, and training schools, say that there is a 
very earnest and general desire to introduce a larger, 
more liberal, and above all a more natural method of 
instruction in the different branches of natural history, 
but that the teachers are wanting. ‘The Anderson 
School is simply a normal school for the preparation of 
such teachers, with all the necessary outfit of buildings, 
apparatus, aquariums ready to our hand. In fact, no- 
where else can such opportunities be found for a cheap 
and thorough training in natural history. 

“ Under these circumstances I have no hesitation in 
appealing to you for aid in obtaining a permanent en- 
dowment for its support. The expenses of the school 
will always be kept down to a minimum, the rate of 
board and some other items depending mainly on the 
students themselves. But the professors must be paid, 
and certain provisions for transportation, necessary 
waste of material, etc., must be made. For this object 
I ask your co-operation in obtaining from the legislature 
of your State, or from other means at the disposal of 
your State board of education, a moderate appropria- 
tilon—say of $5,000, or an annual amount of $350, as a 
contribution towards the permanent support of the An- 
derson School. Every such share would entitle your 
State to the admission of two teachers annually as stu- 
dents at Penikese, the teachers to be selected for their 
aptitude in Natural History in such manner as you 
think best. Considering the scatcity of efficient teach- 
ers in Natural History, it would certainly be an economy 
to obtain, for so small a sum, the privilege of training in 
this manner the teachers already in your e mploy. 

_ “Hoping you will give the matter your cordial con- 
sideration, I remain very respectfully yours, 


ALEX. AGASSIZ, 
‘* Director of the Anderson School.” 





SENATOR SuMNER’s WILL. — The Boston Gloée's 
Washington dispatch says: 
“In September, 1872, just before Senator Sumner left 





for Europe, he wrote in his own hand, his will. He be- 
queathed all his papers, manuscripts and letter books to 
Henry W. Longfellow, Francis E. Balch, and Edward L, 
Pierce as trustees ; all his books and autographs to the 
library of Harvard college ; his bronzes to his friends of 
many years, Henry W. Longfellow and Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe. He gives to the city of Boston, for the Art mu- 
seum, his pictures and engravings, except the picture of 
the “Miracle of the Slave,” which he bequeaths to his 
friend, Joseph B. Smith, of Boston. To Mrs. Hannah 
Richmond Jacobs, the only surviving sister of his 
mother, he gives the annuity of $500. There is a be- 
quest of $2,000 to the daughters of Henry W. Long- 
fellow ; $2,000 to the daughters of Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, and $2,000 to the daughters of James T. Fur- 
ness of Philadelphia, “which” he says, “I ask them to 
accept, in token of gratitude, for the friendship their 
parents have shown me.” The will directs that the res- 
idue of his estate shall be distributed in two moieties : 
one moiety to his sister, Mrs. Julia Hastings, of San 
Francisco, Cal., the other moiety to the president and 
fellows of Harvard, in trust for the benefit of the col- 
lege library, the income to be applied to the purchase of 
books. In reference to this last moiety, the will adds : 
‘This bequest is made in filial regard to the college. 
In selecting especially the library, 1 am governed espe- 
cially by the consideration that all my life I have been a 
user of books, and, having few of my own, I have relied 
on the libraries of my friends and on public libraries, 
so that what I now do is only a return for what I freely 
received.” Francis B. Balch, of Boston, formerly clerk 
to the senate committee on foreign relations when Mr. 
Sumner was chairman of that committee, is designated 
as sole executive of the will. Mr. Sumner’s estate is 
valued at $100,000.” 


Loves OF THE HUMMING Birp.—Soon after crossing 
the muddy Artigua below Pavon, a beautifully clear and 
sparkling brook is reached, coming down to join its pure. 
waters with the soiled river below. In the evening this 
was the favorite resort of many birds who came to drink 
at the pelucid stream, or catch insects playing over the 
water. Amongst the last was the beautiful blue, green, 
and white humming bird (/Vorisuga mellivora, Linn.); 
the head and neck a deep metallic blue, bordered on the 
back by a pure white color over the shoutders, followed 
by a deep metallic green ; on the under side the blue 
neck is succeeded by green, the green from the center 
of the breast to the end of the tail by pure white ; the 
tail can be expanded to a half circle, and each feather 
widening toward the end. makes the semi circle complete 
around the edge. When catching the ephemeridz that 
play above the water, the tail is not expended ; it is re- 
served for times of courtship. I have seen the female 
sitting quietly on a branch, and two males displaying 
their charms in front of her. One would shoot up like a 
rocket, then suddenly expanding the snow white tail like 
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an inverted parachute, slowly descend in front of her, 
turning round gradually to show off both back and front. 
The effect was heightened by the wings being invisible 
from a distance of a few yards, both from their velocity 
of movement and from not having the metallic lustre of 
the rest of the body. The expanded white tail covered 
more space than all the rest of the bird, and was evi- 
dently the grand feature in the performance. Whilst 
one was descending the other would shoot up and come 
slowly down expanded. The ‘entertainment would end 
in a fight between the two performers ; but whether the 
most beautiful or the most pugnacious was the accepted 


suitor, I know not. —The Naturalist in Nicaragua.” 





TREATMENT OF NEW Dwe.tiinc Rooms. — The 
dampness of newly-finished rooms is not due so much 
to the water used in mixing the plaster, as to the water 
of hydration of the lime, liberated by the action of car- 
bonic acid. ‘The action of the small quantity present 
in the normal atmosphere, would, however, be so slow 
and the water be liberated so gradually, that ‘no injuri- 
ous effect could result. But as soon as the rooms had 
become tenanted the large amount of carbonic acid 
given off in respiration causes such rapid displacement 
of other matters indicated by the peculiar odor, that 
unpleasant and injurious results may follow. Treatment 
of the rooms with carbonic acid, before occupying them, 
suggests itself at once, as a means of rendering them 
rapidly tenantable. Although, by calculation, it would 
require the carbonic acid from the combustion of about 
320 pounds of coal to displace the hydrate in water in 
the walls of a room of about 1,500 square feet of sur- 
face, in practice, the consumption, in a suitable way, of 
about five pounds of charcoal per day, for five days, in 
the room, would answer, because the interior portions 
are protected from rapid action of carbonic acid, as 
soon as a layer of about one-tenth of an inch has been 
acted on. ‘This is proved by the fact that Professor 
Fuchs has detected caustic lime in walls centuries old. 


SUNSHINE AND SLEEP.— Sleepless persons should 
court the sun. ‘The very worst soporific is laudanum, 
and the very best, sunshine. ‘Therefore it is very plain 
that poor sleepers should pass as many hours as pos- 
sible in the sunshine, and as few as possible in the 
shade. Many women are martyrs, and yet they do not 
know it. They shut the sunshine out of their houses 
and their hearts, they wear veils, they carry parasols, 
they do all possible to keep off the most potent influ- 
ence which is intended to give them strength, and 
beauty, and cheerfulness. Is it not time to change all 
this, and so get color and roses in our pale cheeks, 
strength in our weak backs, and courage in our timid 
souls? The women of America are pale and delicate, 


but with the aid of sunlight they may be blooming and 
strong. 


—Home and Health, 





Te Cots, 
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New Haven, Conn., APRIL, 1874. 


EDITORIAL. 

WE commend to our readers the sensible article 
in this number by Miss Mary W. Bond on The 
Standing Position in the School-Room. We most 
heartily endorse her views, and believe that much 
more might be said, justly, to the same effect. Re- 
formers in the matter of posture, like all other re- 
formers, have carried their improvement to the other 
extreme, and must be checked and brought back to 
common sense. 

Somewhat inseparably connected with the old, 
lazy way of hearing recitations, line by line from a 
book, vacant of all fresh inspiration, was the very 
consistent habit of drawing out those instructions 
entirely from a sitting posture. In introducing a 
less bookish and more personal and lively method 
of teaching, the leaders of the advance guard of to- 
day have very naturally urged the instructor to 
avail himself of that animation and power which 
comes from standing up to his work, from free pass- 
ing to and fro among his pupils, visiting them at 
their desks, kindling them up with the magnetism 
of his close presence. Let the book and the chair 
keep each other company at the desk, but let the 
teacher, independent of either, be the living, mov- 
ing, active magnetic embodiment of the instructions 
of the day, at the blackboard and in the very midst 
of his pupils. This is the essence of the most ap- 
proved style of to-day, and it contains all the power 
that there is in teaching. But many Normal school 
instructors and others of prominence have injuri- 
ously overshot the mark by insisting rigidly that 
the teacher must a/ways stand in his school-room 
work, and the classes also, very generally, during 
the time of recitation. To be seated at all while 
conducting recitations is tabooed as idleness and 
laxity, of which the good teacher will not be guilty. 
It is quite time, before more harm is done, that the 
current be set back from this foolish extreme. Such 
doctrine, we are happy to say, is never taught in 
the Connecticut Normal School, but it is made im- 
perative in some other Normal schools of much in- 
fluence. We warn teachers not to be bound in 
any such bonds. It is well established, in a sani- 
tary point of view, that constant standing is exceed- 
ingly injurious. To the female sex over-standing is 
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especially dangerous, and may entail injuries for a 
life-time. Neither female teachers, then, nor fe- 
male pupils, should be kept long in a standing po- 
sition. But even to the male sex there is danger. 
Dentists standing all day long over their patients, 
conductors standing in the car-aisles, music teach- 
ers standing by the piano, all are liable and very 
subject to contract serious diseases as could readily 
be proved. The ever-standing school teacher can- 
not hope to be exempt from these. 

Nor does it always produce a favorable impres- 
sion fora teacher to be constantly on the stride 
around the room. A suitable, moderate amount of 
motion conduces to activity and appears well. A 
constant exhibition of it does not differ appreciably 
from restlessness, and is in itself ill-mannered. 

On the other hand, a sitting posture is not neces 
sarily an indolent or weak one. A live, ardent 
teacher, full of snap, is not to be quenched even if 
you tie him in a chair. Prof. Chauncey A. Good- 
rich used to hold overflowing, voluntary audiences 
of students at Yale every Sabbath evening, by the 
most energetic, sparkling instructions, given always 
from his chair. The common sense of the matter 
seems to be this: The teacher must be, at all haz- 
ards, lively and inspiring, whatever his posture ; he 
must keep up this spirit in whatever posture he 
may face his pupils. But he must not be restricted 
to any one position. Let him be versatile and self- 
poised, deciding on his position by the demands of 
the moment. Let him well understand that the 
great power of presence and life is best put forth 
upon the feet ; but yet that there is a relief in the 
chair which is essential and best. Let him culti- 
vate the power of energetic instruction from the 
chair as well as on the feet. Let him understand 
that even the erect position loses its charm by be- 
coming the constant and wearisome habit; while 
the rising to it from an occasional relief of sitting, 
gives it an emphasis which will be felt all through 
the school. And let him be merciful and consider- 
ate to the pupils. Let him never keep them stand- 
ing long at a time, especially when they are only 
listening to the recitations of others, so that their 
whole frames are relaxed and best suited with rest. 








By the valuable communication which we insert in 
this number, on the question of school jurisprudence, 
from Mr. N. H. Whittemore, of Norwich, we are re- 
minded to speak of the excellent work which he is 
accomplishing in that city. Norwich still labors 
under the defects of the school-district system. But 
a remarkable step toward improvement was made a 





short time ago when the entire Central School Dis- 
trict, embracing six school buildings and a large 
number of schools, was put under the charge of Mr. 
Whittemore as superintendent. Those who are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Whittemore (who will be remem- 
bered as lately one of the Board of Editors of the 
SCHOOL JouRNAL) need not be told that he has en- 
tered upon his work with a vigor and thoroughness 
which are producing the best results. As one 
means of securing thorough organization he has this 
year prepared a printed manual for the schools of the 
district, containing, in addition to statistical infor- 
mation, concise statements of the duties of the vari- 
ous officers and teachers, rules for teachers and pu- 
pils, regulations for the school-room, suggestions to 
parents and guardians, and a minute schedule of 
studies in every grade. He is much strengthened in 
his work by having as principal of the largest and 
highest school—the “ Broadway”—Mr. C. H. Keith, 
a graduate of the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School. 

As an additional evidence of the energy of Mr. 
Whittemore in securing for his teachers every ad- 
vantage, we may mention that he forwarded lately, 
at one time, thirty subscriptions for the Scnoo. 
JournaL—sufficient for every teacher in his dis- 
trict. Weare glad to put these facts on record, and 
wish for the Superintendent of the Central School 
District of Norwich that continued success, and that 
popular appreciation which his faithfulness deserves. 








Tuey are striking hard for a compulsory school 
law in New York State. Several bills have been 
brought before the Legislature this session, the best 
and strongest of which are known as the “ Senate 
Bill,” and “ Mr. Dexter Hawkins’ (Assembly) Bill.” 
Both of these are good ; but that of Mr. Hawkins is 
preferable as remedying several important defects 
of the “ Senate Bill,” and has been unanimously re- 
commended by the Assembly Committee on Edu- 
cation. Its main features are provisions requiring 
parents or guardians to educate all children under 
their charge between the ages of eight and fifteen, 
for at least fourteen weeks in the year, either in 
school or home instruction ; also enforcing educa- 
tion for factory children, in default of which the em- 
ployers are to be fined, and making it the duty of 
school trustees to examine into the condition of the 
factory children of their district ; provisions author- 
izing the school trustees to supply school-books and 
clothing for destitute pupils, and enactments for re- 
pressing truancy, by which it is required, among 
other things, that children whose friends are utterly 
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unable to school them, shall be treated as truants. 

The New York 7zmes, to which we are indebted 
for these facts, has for a long time strongly advoca- 
ted compulsory education, and ina late series of 
editorials is urgently calling attention to the neces- 
sity of a law to this effect. It approves highly of 


the Hawkins’ bill, but suggests some amendments ; 
such as the permission to substitute a six months’ 
night school for a three months’ day school, as a 
very necessary accommodation toa large class of 


the poor. 

It also objects to the clause providing books and 
clothing to destitute pupils, as an injurious giving 
of alms, liable to serious abuses. 


SPIRIT OF EDUCATIONAL MONTHLIES. 


Tue Trutu Axsout Puonices is briefly stated 
in the National Fournal (Ohio). “There is some 
good in Phonetics. They are not only useful, they 
are essential in the education of every person. 
But this is not saying they are a@//, or even a con- 
tinuous part, of an education. Drills in phonics 
are useful, but they are not essential in every read- 
ing class. There are two classes of persons to 
whom phonics are essential, namely: (1) to chil- 
dren learning their alphabet ; (2) to teachers teach- 
ing, or superintending the teaching of the alphabet. 
That the alphabet should be taught by some pho- 
netic method, will not be denied by any well informed 
person. Nor can it be denied that the reason why 
the alphabet is not taught by some phonetic meth- 
od is, the teachers do not themselves understand 
the phonics of the alphabet. It follows, then, that 
all common-school teachers should be thoroughly 
and practically drilled in the phonics of the alpha- 
bet. This work should go on in every teacher's In- 
stitute and Normal school. 

But where are phonics mostly indulged in? 
Generally in some elocution class, conducted by 
some fancy elocutionist—as if every person in the 
class were to pass directly from under his instruc- 
tion to a regular engagement upon some theatrical 
stage. Or perhaps in our public schools, where 
they are taught in addition to advanced reading, be- 
cause the superintendent has got a notion some- 
where that phonics are a good thing, and must 
therefore be introduced.” There would be some 
mitigation of this public-school nonsense if in the 
lower grades the phonics were put to their only real 
use, and made to help the a-b-c-d-arians learn to 

read. But no, the a-b-c-d-arians not only have to 
learn to read, but they are compelled to “arn the' 


phonics in addition, as a separate and distinct drill 
from learning the alphabet. Such amazing stupid- 
ity, such criminal waste of time and materials, 
would be perfectly appalling were it not so common 
in public schools.” We are promised, in a future 
number, the true method of teaching phonics to 
teachers, with a view to preparing them to teach 
the alphabet by some phonetic method. 

“Some Points for Young Teachers,” “ Duties of 
a Superintendent,” and “ Language Teaching in 
Switzerland,” are instructive papers. The Intelli- 
gence Department is full, as usual. 


Tue American Educational Monthly has an in- 
teresting historical sketch of “ The Public Schools 
of Baltimore,” from which we learn that an act 
was passed by the Assembly of the Province of 
Maryland, under the Provincial Government of the 
Crown, at the September Session, 1694, held in the 
city of St. Mary, “For the encouragement of 
learning and advance of the natives of the Prov- 
ince.” At the same session there was an act 
passed “For the erection of Free Schools.” At 
the July session of 1696, held in the port of An- 
napolis, it was ordered that a school should be es- 
tablished, in connection with other free schools, to 
be called “King William’s School.” Of this 
school, by the act of incorporation, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was chancellor. King William's 
School has been perpetuated, and is now flourish- 
ing, under the name of “St. John’s College.” By 
subsequentacts of Assembly, under the government 
of the Crown, Provincial, and State governments, 
orders were passed for the establishment of the 
free schools, of which one at least was to be erected 
in each county. Of these Washington College in 
Charleston, Kent, is still existing, and in good con 
dition. Duties paid on beef and pork, spirits, 
pitch, tar, and negro and Irish servants imported 
into the province, were appropriated to the sup- 
port of the free schools. The duty on negroes 
was ten pence per poll, and on Irish servants, who 
were Papists, two shillings and sixpence per poll. 
Protestant Irish servants were exempt from this 
tax. The law under which the present public 
schools of Baltimore city were ordered, was passed 
in 1825 ; but the schools contemplated by it were 
not in full operation until the year 1830. The 
schools were organized on the monitorial plan, re- 
pudiating altogether the appliances of Lancaster. 
The number of pupils allotted to a teacher was 
300. Thisallotment was based, as a great improve- 





ment, upon the number of pupils taught by one 
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teacher in New York, which was 500, and in some 
cases more than 500. The improvement was cer- 
tainly considerable upon the New York allotment, 
but in the course of a few years, together with the 
New York system, it was proved to be a failure. 
It might have saved expense, but it was the occa- 
sion of a fearful loss of time, and the loss of the 
most part of education to many a pupil. While 
the plan was in operation, there were hundreds of 
teachers in the State where the system was pur- 
sued, who did not know personally the half of their 
pupils, many of whom they never heard recite a 
lesson. 

Notices of “Eminent Educators Deceased in 
1873,” are continued. ‘ Moral Training” is a good 
article upon a vitally important subject. 


“Do we NeEED CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ?” 
is the question discussed in the Maine Yournal of 
Education. “From the best educational authori- 
ties we learn that the present great progress in ed- 
ucation is due to organized system of supervision. 
Dr. McCosh considers that Canada, Great Britain, 
and even Ireland, will soon surpass our American 
systems of schools, because they have placed su- 
pervision on such an efficient basis. The Western 
States are fast surpassing their Eastern sisters, 
merely because they have adopted such a system 
of county supervision as to head in the many 
shoots that are so constantly making dead wood 
for us, instead of being those shoots that should 
bear bountiful fruit in due season. Without super- 
vision the tendency of all work is to drift to the 
lowest level. So also the gratuitous services of our 
so-called school committee produce the poorest re- 
sults ; therefore, above all things, pay well the su- 
perintendents, and demand the best results, and 
with competent supervision all work tends to strug- 
gle up to the highest level of attainment.” 

“ State Aid and What shall it Be? is the subject 
of an article in which the writer makes some stric- 
tures on recent educational movements in the State 
of Maine. The policy of converting academies 
and seminaries into free high schools is strongly 
reprehended. “There are many places,” says the 
writer, “ where the policy of our educational leader 
has killed a good school and established a half 
dozen poor ones in its place.” “Every one who 
gives the subject attention will see that in Maine, 
at least, our academies and seminaries are about all 
the means we have of preparing teachers for their 
work.” Of the Normal Schools he says, “ They 
are State institutions only in name ; in every other 





particular they are simply and solely /oca/ schools.” 
Among other subjects treated in this number of 
the Yournal we note’, “ Class Management,” “The 
Vegetable Kingdom,” by Eliza H. Morton, and 
“Tgnorance of Legislators.” 


-  +~—ee > 


(ANNALS OF ‘EDUCATION. 
——o 
THOMPSON.— The schools of this town in 
Grovemordale and North Grovemordale, have made 
good improvement during the present school year, 
In each of these villages the year has been divided 
into three terms, instead of two as heretofore, af- 
fording a much better opportunity for the factory 
children to attend school. In North Grovemordale 
two teachers have been employed. The manufac- 
turing company have fitted up a good school room, 
occupying the entire lower story of one of its new 
houses, and have furnished it with the best wooden 
school furniture. This room is occupied by the 
senior department. The old school house, which is 
in fair condition, is occupied by the primary de- 
partment. There is reason to believe that the chil- 
dren in this village will receive the schooling which 
the law requires, and: it is hoped, a good deal more. 
A new school house is much needed in this vicin- 
ity. The -two villages will soon be united, and a 
large school house be built between them, or, what 
will be much better, a good house be built in each 
village, as there are children enough for three or 
four departments in each. Mr. Briggs, agent of the 
Grovemordale Company, says something of this 
kind will soon be done, and what he says he will do 
he does. 








STERLING .—The school house in the village 
of Oneco was enlarged last fall, and during the 
winter has been furnished with first-class furniture, 
manufactured by E. M. Thurston & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





PUTNAM.—Ground has here been broken for 
the new High School building, which the people of 
the town say will be the finest school building In 
Windham county. The Fifth district has voted to 
make addition to its school house, at a cost of 
$2,500. _ 

KILLINGL Y—The attendance at the school 
in Danielsonville has been so large the past fall and 
winter that all the rooms, except one, in the fine 
school building have been occupied. The princi- 
dal, Mr. S. B. Frost, has, during the winter, deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on Light. These lec- 
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tures, illustrated with excellent apparatus, the | fall, possibly a part of it will be ready for the spring 
private property of Mr. Frost, have been well at-|term. Considering the population of the village, 
tended, and are highly commended by those qual- and their means, the enterprise is hardly excelled 
ified to judge of such efforts. Mr. Frost has added |in the State. 
to his reputation as a first-rate teacher, that of an| Mr. Potter, agent of the State Board of Educa- 
able lecturer on natural science. tion, states that in nearly every factory village, and 
in most of the cities, the attendance at school is 
PLAINFIELD.—The two school districts in} much better than in former years. In one of the 
Central Village were united last fall, and the new/ largest factory villages, during the fall term, while 
districts thus formed voted to build a commodious | the factories were in full operation, the number of 
house for a graded school. It is expected that this} children registered in the school was sixty-seven 
house will be ready for the school by next fall. per cent. more than during the fall term of the pre- 
vious year, and that without any increase in the 
GRISWOLD.— The school in the village of} number of children enumerated. Certificates in 
Jewett City has been larger during the past winter] the form of a card with colored border, and bearing 
than ever before, and additional accommodations | the seal of the State, have been furnished by the 
will be provided before the commencement of an-} Fducational Department of the State to most of 
other school year. the school, in the manufacturing towns where chil- 


VOLUNTOWN.—The school in the village, un-| dren are employed ; and it has been requested that 


der the care of Mr. A. E. Bitgood, has been a de- | On© be given to every child above cight yearsial 


: eal ag lose of each school term, provi 
cided success. At the examination, at the close of | age at the close of each sc » provided he 


| ~ 
the winter term, the older pupils showed a knowl-| has been present not less than fifteen days. ‘Tie 


; , ; . . i m f week i 
edge of higher arithmetic, grammatical analysis, and name of the child, the number of weeks registered 
algebra, that would do credit to pupils in our high 


in school, the number of days in attendance and 
schools. Two teachers have been employed in 


absence, are to be written on the card over the sig- 
this school, and the district feels the need of more nature of the teacher. If children are to be em- 
ample accommodations, which it will soon have, 


ployed in labor, these cards will show whether they 
either by adding to the present school house or by ave TNENE Schol a0 he tee See ae 
building a new one. 





they are not designed for this purpose only. It is 
believed they will promote regular attendance in 
SPRAGUE.—The attendance at the school in|the schools where they are used, and show the 
Baltic during the fall and winter terms has been| children that their education is a public interest, as 
much larger than ever before, requiring, in addition{ well as of personal importance. 
to the school house, the use of a public hall, which, 
supplied with good school furniture, has been gra-| I4//NNESOTA.—There are in this State three 
tuitously furnished by the agent of A. & W.| Normal schools, located respectively at Winona, 
Sprague Mfg. Co. Five teachers have been con-| Mankota, and St. Cloud. They have been but re- 
stantly employed, and during a part of the winter cently established, and have required considerable 
seven were employed. Last year there were only aid from the State. At the close of the Legisla- 
three teachers, except during a part of the winter, | ture Senator Donnelly introduced a bill for their 
when there were four. The winter term closed |abolition, putting it on the ground that they were 
with an exhibition by the pupils, which is spoken | a burden and expense to the State, and were doing 
of as a decided success. but little good for the cause of education. The 
bill received no favor, and was voted down by a 
EAST WINDSOR.—Last May the two school | large majority. Minnesota is not only willing to 
districts in the village of Broad Brook were united, | sustain what educational institutions she now has, 
and the district thus formed voted at once to build} but to establish such new ones as are demanded 
a house for a graded school at a cost of $15,000.! from time to time.—/W. Y. Tribune. 
With cost of lot and furniture the whole expense 
will be about $20,000. The house, which is now| CAZ/FORN/A.—We are indebted to the coutt- 
nearly finished, is a two-story brick edifice, with|esy of the Hon. Henry Bolander, State Superin- 
basement ; it has seven schoolrooms and an as-|tendent, for the Fifth Biennial Report of the De- 
sembly room. This house will be occupied next! partment of Public Instruction. It is a volume of 
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366 pages, closely filled with valuable statistics, 
able discussions, and important suggestions relative 
to the educational work in the Golden State. It is 
a monument of ability, earnestness, and laborious- 
ness. Compulsory education is ably discussed and 
advocated, Secretary Northrop being largely quoted 
in support of the argument. “ The Relation be- 
tween Crime and Education,” “ Relation between 
Education and Pauperism,” “ Support of Common 
Schools,” “The Need of Trained Teachers,” are 
among the subjects discussed. An interesting part 
of the work consists of the whole body of ques- 
tions used during the past year, in the examination 
of applicants for State Teachers’ Certificates, to- 
gether with the answers to the same, given by five 
successful candidates. Another feature of interest 
to educators outside of California, as well as within 
it, is the course of study for all grades of schools, 
as revised by the Board of Education during the 
last year. We rise from the perusal of this report 
impressed with the conviction that California is 
rapidly moving toward the front in educational 
matters. 


KANSAS.—Our thanks are due to Hon. H. D. 
McCarty, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Kansas, for the Thirteenth Annual Report of his 
department. This report demonstrates that the 
steady and substantial growth of popular education 
during the past year, has been in advance of that 
of any previous one in the history of Kansas. To- 
tal number of persons of school age (5 to 21) 184,- 
957; increase during the year 18,975—whole num- 
ber enrolled in public schools 121,690; increase 
for the year 15,027—average daily attendance in 
public schools 71,062 ; increase for the year 9,524 ; 
—average length of schools 5.34 months. 

Doubtless there are minds as bright and as well 
taught in the 263 log school-houses, as in the 2,870 
frame, brick, and stone edifices. The University 
of Kansas, at Lawrence, with 158 students in the 
Preparatory, and 81 in the Collegiate Department ; 
the Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
having 1§9 students in the fall term of 1873; the 
Emporia Normal School, with 172 students; the 
Quindora State Normal School (colored), St. Ben- 
edict’s College (Roman Catholic), and Mt. St. 
Mary’s Female Academy, conducted by the Sisters 
of Charity, are important educational institutions. 
“County Superintendency,” “County Teachers’ 
Institutes,” “Women as Teachers,” and “ Drawing 
in Schools,” are some of the vital topics discussed 
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Book Notices. 
ccatenitagipanin 
PuysicaL Grocrapuy. By John Macturk, F.R. 

G.S. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 

York City. 

This is another of Putnam’s Elementary Series. 
It gives in a very compact form, in this little book. 
readily carried in the pocket, a condensed statement 
of the leading facts of physical geography. It is 
prepared with care, being adapted to the results of 
the latest researches. It contains drawn maps and 
other apt illustrations. For persons or classes not 
desirious of going into a particular study of the va- 
rious departments of this subject, but of obtaining a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole, this book will prove 


acceptable. 


MAcnHINE CoNSTRUCTION AND Drawine. By 
Edward Tomkins. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City. 

A very neat and useful little handbook belonging 
to Putnam’s Elementary Series. Its object is to 
serve as an introduction to the study of Machine 
Construction, and to the application of geometrical 
drawing to the representation of machinery. For 
this purpose it is well devised, being simple and 
clear. It is very well supplied with plates for so 
elementary avolume, and good ones too. There isa 
more advanced work of the same title in “ Putnam’s 
Advanced Science Series,” designed to follow the 


mastery of this one. 


PuysicaL Grocrapny. By M. F. Maury, LL.D., 
late Superintendent of the National Observatory, 
Washington, D.C. Published by the University 
Publishing Co., New York and Baltimore. 


This new work is the last one of the late Lieut. 
Maury, so well-known to the scientific world. 
Previous to his last illness he had revised the manu- 
script, and had examined the proofs of the engrav- 
ings. The book is, therefore, stamped with the ac- 
curacy which distinguished all that Prof. Maury 
ever undertook in science. As the subject is one 
that has a peculiar charm for us, and is at once a 
delightful and exceedingly useful one for common- 
school study, and yet is often sadly beclouded by 
heavy statistical treatment, we have examined this 
attractive volume with unusual care. We are happy 
to bear the following testimony in regard to it: 

(1.) It isin narrow folio form, about foolscap size 
(very convenient for school use) and strongly bound. 

(2.) Its statements are made with scrupulous 
accuracy and remarkable clearness of explanation 





in this able report. 


and illustration. 
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(3.) Allt the important topics of physical geogra- 
phy are presented in excellent topical arrangement, 
and are treated with ample fullness ; in some cases, 
we apprehend, with somewhat more of detail than is 
quite desirable. 

(4.) The engravings are 
tractive, and are very liberally distributed through- 
out the volume; and the print is large and clear. 

(5.) The style is animated and pleasing. 

We welcome this asa rich contribution to our cata- 
logue of school-books, and consider it worthy of 
much popularity. 


unusually apt and at- 


Hearth and Home keeps up thoroughly its high 
position as one of the very best family papers. It 
always contains something for all family circles, and 
something suited to every member of a family. 
Grandpa always puts his spectacles on and holds out 
his hand for the paper as soon as it comes into the 
house, while the little ones crowd around to demand 
a peep at the Little Folks’ Corner. The rest of 
the household between the favored extremes, have 
to wait their turn, and try to do it with patience, 
but they do not consider their day finished till they 
have had a look at these lively and instructive 
pages. There are now two good serial stories going 
on in flearth and Home :—“ John Andross,” by 
Rebecca Harding Davis, and “ Pretty Mrs. Gaston,” | | 
by John Esten Cooke. 

Old and New.—The April nnmber of Old and 
New deals vigorously with several lively topics, and 
diversifies its vigor wito a good array of stories 
Mr. Hale’s Introduction discusses a 

question which is now growing more and more im- 
portant every day,—the question of political re- 
organization. He takes no party view, but sug- 
gests, as important points to consider, these five 
cheap transportation, education at the South, har- 
mony of the legislative and executive departments 
at Washington, proper distinction of State and Na- 
tional politics, and a real civil service reform. Mr. 
Trollop’s readable novel, “ The Way we Live Now,” 
and Mr. Perkin’s story of “ Scrope,” are continued ; 
the latter having a scene or two in Hartford, and 
one in New York. Mrs. Meredith has a good story 
called “ Achsa’s Possibilities.” There are three 
poems,—one by Paul H. Hayne, addressed to Mr. 
Longfellow; a pleasant fancy called “My Bird,” 
by Kate L. Colby ; and a satirical description, ap- 
parently, of some political demagogue, called “ The 
Modern Cleon.” 
her graceful descriptions of “ Country Sights and 
Sounds.” Mr. Tyrwhitt’s useful and spirited 


and verses. 





“ Sketching Club” is saunas Thoughtfal 1 rea- 
ders will be delighted to welcome back Rev. Mr, 
Martineau, who resumes his series of papers with a 
powerful and learned discussion of the Romish 
claim of infalibility. 
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Brings you by mail, Jost paid, the very best 


“ELASTIC TRUSS,” 


Warranted the nest made. Write at once to POMEROY & CO., 


2-3mJ 744 Broapway, NEW YORK. 





Rare Offers. 


FOR 60 CENTS! — The “ LADIES’ OWN,” the 

0 best Literary, Family, and Fashion Magazine published, 

and two beautiful Chromos, in 17 oil colors, for $2.50; or 

the Magazine and one Chromo for $2.00, Extraordinary cash in- 

ducements to Agents. A complete outfit, both Chromos and sam- 

ple Magazine, for only 60 cents ; or one Chromo and sample Mag- 
azine for 40 cents. Address M. C,. BLAND & CO., 

No. 208 Broadway, New York. 





Miss Hinckley has another of}. 


READ ! —“ The LADIES’ OWN is a real diamond among pinchbeck, 
as compared with other Ladies’ Magazines.”"—/d/s, Statesmat. 


“ The premium Chromos given with LADIES’ OWN are equal in all respects 
to any $5.00 Chromos in our stock.” —S. Gottwals, Art Dealer, Chicago. 2-3t 





PRINTING OF ALL KINDS done at the Office of 
the CONN. SCHOOL JOURNAL, 7 Insurance Building, New Haven 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to, 3 
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The Connecticut 


APPPLETON’S 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA., 


New Revised Edition. 





= 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed 
from new type, and illustrated with Several Thousand En- 
gravings and Maps, 





The work origina'ly published under the title of THz New American Cycto 
PADIA was completed in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which it has 
attained in all parts of the United States, and the signal developments which have 
taken place in every branch of science, literature, and art, have induced the 
editors and publishers to submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled Tua AMERICAN CyCLopaptiA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every department of 
knowledge has made a new work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the discoveries of science, 
and their fruitful application to the industrial and useful arts and the convenience 
and refinement of social life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have oc- 
curred, involving national changes of peculiar moment. ‘The civil war of our own 
country, which was at its height when the last volume of the old work appeared, 
has happily been ended, and a new course of commercial and industrial activity 
has been commenced 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been made by the inde- 
fatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the natural result of the 
lapse of time, have brought into public view a multitude of new men, whose 
names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious to know 
the particulars. Great batties have been foughtand important sieges maintained, 
of which the details are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the tran- 
sient publications of the day, but which ought now to take their place in perma- 
nent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim 
of the editors to bring down the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent ‘discoveries in science, of every 
fresh production in literature, and of the newest invertions in the practical arts, 
as well as to give a succinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events, 

The work has been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, and with the 
most ample resources for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but every page has been 
printed on new type, forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same flan and 
compass as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expenditure, and 
with such improvements in its composition as have been suggested by longer ex- 
perience and enlarged knowledge, 

‘The illustrations which are introduced for the first time in the present edition 
have been added not for the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and force to the explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branches of science 
and of natural history, and depict the most famous and remarkable features ot 
scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather than embellishment, no 
pains have been spared to insure their artistic excellence; the cost of their exe 
cution is enormous, and it is believed they will find a welcome reception as an 
admirab'e feature of the Cyclopzdia, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers on!y, payab‘e on delivery of each volume. It 
will be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 
pages, fully illustrated with several thousand Wood Engravings, and with nu- 
merous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In extra Cloth, per vol., . . . . ° . . $5 co 
Jn Library Leather, per vol., . P J e . ° - 600 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol, . ‘ e ° ° 7 00 
In Ha’f Russia, extra gilt, per vol, ° . ° ° - 800 
In Full Morrocco, antique, g ltedges, pirvol, . P - 10 00 
In Full Russia, per vol., ‘ J é > + 10 00 


Five volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, until completion, will be issued 
once in two montis, 
_*«* Specimen pages of the American Cyctopap1a, showing type, illustra- 
tions, etc., will be sent gratis, on application. 
Fiest Crass CanvassinG AGENTS WANTED. 


Addre's the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
4 549 AND 551 Broapway, N. Y. 


Ts CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


The New York School Journal. 


THE ONLY WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL PUB- 
LISHED IN TIE UNITED STATES. 


It contains eight pages (40 columns). It has the largest circulation, the best 
SCHOOL NEWS, articles from the pens of the ablest writers, Literary and Sci- 
entific Notes, and Selections. 

PRICE (to out of-city subscribers) $1.50 A VEA R, including postage, 


prepaid by us. : 
Address GEORGE H. STOUT, 


23 Park Row, New York City. 
Sa” Specimen copies sent FREE. 4-3tC =. 2-3m J 
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cribner’s Monthly. 
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THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN BEGUN, 





“Arother Great Literary Sensation,” 


The Modern Robinson Crusoe, 


With 150 Beautiful Illustraticns, 


Messrs. SCRIBNER & Co. have secured for serial publication in 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, M. JuLes VERNr’s Latest Story, 


“The Mysterious Island,” 


in which, not content with the oldest stories of “ ROBINSON 
CRUS®E” and the “SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON,” the 
writer undertakes to show how a party of men cast upon a myste- 
rious and desert Island, may live by their scientific resources alone, 
without the aid of any wreck to draw upon for the materials of life 
and comfort. 

The party are Americans who set out from Richmond, Va., during 
the seige, in a balloon, M. Jules Verne unites with an accurate 
scientific knowledge, an exuberance of inventive genius that has 


FASCINATED THE WORLD. 


The theme of the present story affords the author the finest 
opportunity for the display of his peculiar gifts. The story will be 
profusely illustrated, and is begun in the April Number. 

For sale by all Newsdealers or Booksellers. Price $4 00 a Year, 


35 cents a Number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE MAINE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
A Monthly, of Forty Pages of Reading. 


Terms $1.50, in advance. 





Carefully educated by a prac ical edited, with the constant aim to assist 
the Teacher, by the experience of others in matters of every-day practice in the 
School. 

A Massachusetts teacher says he “takes the Masue Journal cf Education be- 
cause it is better than any other he knows of.” 
Sample copy sent on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
BROWN THURSION, Publisher, 


3-3t PortLanp, Me. 












OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 







gS )Numbering 175 PACES, and containing Pp 
2 fine large colored plates, are now ready. |. 
E/!To our patrons they willbe mailed as usual 
free; to all others, on receipt of 25c., whic] 
we return in Seeds or Plants, with first order. 
All purchasers 07 = s Books, either T 
Gardcnicg for Profit, 
o, Practical Floriculture Ss 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid by muil,) have 
ther names entered on our lists, and wil 
receive above Cataosucs annial y, free 0, 
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OUR Yi ARS AT VALE By 2 GRADUATE of ’69. 
Hs. 12mo, 728 pp.. $1.50. 
A complete and carefully classified handbook of facts re- 
lating to Undergraduate life at one of the first Colleges in 
America, and the only book of the kind ever published in this 
country. Published by CHAS. C. CHATFIELD & CO., 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
a PLANTS | 








iii-4 NEw HAVEN, CONN. 



























































94 The Connecticut School Fanrnes. 


Monthly, 
Telegraphic | Papua, Sens, Monty 


Each Number contains 128 pages, with numerous Descriptive and 
Attractive Illustrations, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Institute | | Terms, $5 per annum, or 50 Cents per No. 


The great feature of this Magazine is, that its contents are not 
what science was ten or more years since, but what it zs to-day, 
| fresh from the study, the laboratory, and the experiment ; clothed 
- in the language of the authors, inventors, and scientists themselves, 
which comprise the leading minds of this most scientific age. In 
this magazine we have the latest thoughts and words of Herbert 
Spencer, Professor Huxley, and Mr. Darwin, and the fresh experi- 
ments of Tyndall, Hammond, and Brown-Séquard. It also con- 
The Managers of the tains accounts of all the recent important discoveries by the emi- 

nent scientists of France and Germany. 
The A/onthly enables us to utilize at least several years more of 
| life than it would be possible were we obliged to wait its publica- 
TN T T tion in book-form at the hands of some compiler. The new vol- 
NATIONAL OOLLEGE (i BISINESS ume commenced in May, 1873, and all new subscriptions should 

v7 b egin wi th that date, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
. * A journal which promises to be of eminent value to the cause of popular edu- 
would respectfally announce that they have completed arrange: | cation ia this country.” —New York Tribune. 


| ‘ft is, beyond comparison, the best attempt at journalism of the kind ever mace 
in this country.”—//ome Fournxal. 


ments and opened a department especially devoted to the 
“In our opinion, the right idea has been happily hit in the plan of this new 
monthly.” —Buffalo Courier. 
* Just the publication needed at the present day.”—A/ontreal Gazette, 


Art of Telegraphy, 4 1 he initial number is admirably constituted.”—ZA vents g Mail. 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., 
iv-2 2t 549 and 551 Broadway, New York City. 


By means of which gentlemen or ladies can acquire a thorough and 


complete knowledge of this important and useful branch. THE 


INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE here given will cnable a person to | A Book for Teachers. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


\V riting the Vorse System, By D. W. GOODRICH, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 


IEARN PRACTICALLY the art of 


KEADING by SOUND, the ADJUSTMENT and USE of INSTRUMENTS, | Of all who are interested in Education. Note these features: 
CARE OF BATTERIFS, DETAILS OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT, &c., by | 1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 
, ; thed ~ — a i cation. 

the same methods as are now in use on all the PRINCIPAL TELE-| 9. Jt contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 


GRAPHIC LINES, | and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 
3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
profession, many of them never before published. 
4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 
5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 
Mechanics of every class. 
| 6, It teems with Problems, Practical, Speculative, and Amusing, 
TUITION thus becoming a most desirable companion at Examination, 
. | 7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 
8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
; aa a s instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
For INsrrucrion and Pracrice Three Months, including year from A.D. I to A.D. 3,000. 


Stationery 1 Text-beuk. $2: : : 
Stationery and Text-beuk, $25.co. | Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 


CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
New Haven, Conn. 


** Let = hear no more of Fixed Sciences till humane insight and“ingenuity 

H . H H have vanished. Who would suppose th I ] di ] 

i Y : ppose there were much to learn in ordinary multi- 
Application for Admission plica.ion? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is original, invented by a prac- 
tical calculator (a nephew, by the way, of the renowned ‘Peter Parley), which does 
tor the petty operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for the 
; : ; obstruse problems of Science. No live teacher can afford to remain ignorant 

to this department should be made at once. Address, of it.” 

“*T have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the most practi 
cal work on Arithmetic I have ever met. It teaches with clearness and simplic- 
| ity just what everybody needs to know, viz., how to do best and most easily the 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF BUSINESS | problems of every day’s business. * * * * But independently of the value 
’ | of this new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than the 
aren ae ee price of the book. Nowhere have I seen them so conveniently arranged ; and 

4 New Haven, Conn, the Calendar is in valuable.” iii 8 6m 
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Just Published: — 


Manual of the Constitution of the United 


STATES, Designed for the Instruction of America Youth in 
the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship. By ISRAEL 
Warp ANDREWS, D.D., Pres’t Marietta College. 


LIBRARY EDITION—8 vo. ful] sheep, $2.00. 


SCHOOL. EDITION—12 mo. cloth, $1.60 Supplies for first 
introduction, and sample copies by mail post-paid for exami- 
nation, with a view to introduction, $1.17. 


A Progressive and Practical Method for the 
STUDY OF THEFRENCH LANGUAGE, By F. Dur- 
FET, Paris, France ; author of a Popular Method for Learn- 
ing English. 

DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, PART I—192 pp. 1t2mo, 
Limp cloth, $1.00, 
DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, PART II—1092 pp. 12mo. 
Limp Cloth, $1.00. (Nearly ready). 
Supplies for first introduction and sample copies, post-paid by 
mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 67 cents. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
No, 3 School St., Bosron. 





Messrs. WILSON, HINKLE & CO. also publish : 


McGuffey’s Readers, 

Ray's Series of Mathematics, 

White’s Arithmetics, 

Eclectic Geographies, 

Eclectic System of Penmanship, 

Harvey’s Grammars, 

Pinneo’s Grammars, 

Gow's Good Morals and Gentle Manners, &c. 

Teachers and School Officers are invited to send for SPECIMEN 

PAGES, descriptive PRICE List, &c. 


Catalogues and Circulars of Private Schools and Colleges are 
solicited. 4 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. : 





JOSEPH Or Descripti 
P : ‘ ptive Name and 
TRADE MARK: ge sca Be Designating Number. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351. 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


gt John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 2 


Sheffield Scientific School 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural. History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., with French, ‘Guan. English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 

New Haven, Conn., 1873. 1fl I-12 








CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


' This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 
and, SECOND, in the best methods uf teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 


The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that 
any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year, 


The School year is divided into.two terms of twenty weeks each 
and a new class is formed only at the beginning of a term. 


Examination for admission is held on MONDAY, the first day of 
each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 


Winter and Spring Term opens February 2, 1874. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


[II Itt] I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 





pene PUBLISHED, 


SONGS OF YALE, 


' THIRD EDITION REVISED. 


Epitep sy CHARLES S. Etuiot, A. M., 
Class of 1867. 





The publishers would announce that they have just brought out the celebrared 
handy-volume edition of Soncs or Yavr, revised by Charles S Elliot, wih a 
Supplement added of all the new Songs sung at Yale. This edition ha: been 
justly popular for several reasons— 

First, It has been carefully edited. Mr. Elliot is acknowledged to stand first 
among all Yale men as a composer and editor of music. This edition is tree from 
all those annoying errors that have characterized other volumes. 

Second, 1 contains all the Songs generally sung at Yale, and arranged accord- 
ing to a definite plan. 

Third, 1s size is such that it can easily be carried in the pocket. 

Fourth, \ts price is remarkably low. 

Fifth, (tis brought out in a neat and handsome style. 


PRICE, . . . $1.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address” 
CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., 


8 New Haven, Conn. 





“THE SCIENCE OF ASTHETICS ; 
The Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses of Beauty. 


PROF. H. N. DAY, 
Author of, “ Logical Praxis,” “ Rhetoric,” “ Logic,” &c. 

The price of Day’s Aisthetics is $2.25. Teachers furnished sin- 
gle copies, for examination, for $1.25. Liberal discount for first 
introduction. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 

CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., 

10 New Haven, Conn, 
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EA 'TON’S 


Common School Arithmetic. 


——-Oo——- 


Revised and Printed on New Electrotype Plates. 








.°) 


The Publishers take pleasure In announcing that they have taken 
advantage of the necessity of making new electrotype plates for the 
above book, to bring about some improvements suggested by the 
present requirements of a practical business education. 

Though it is believed that no work on Arithmetic has ever been 
published which has so triumphantly stood the test of the school- 
room, and of exhaustive criticism, as 


EATON’S COMMON-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 


Still, in the Commercial part of the book, some additions have 
been made, which, while adding materially to the value of the work 
as a text-book, in no wise interfere with its use side by side with 
previous editions. 

Fuller and more complete explanations of the difference between 
Specie and Paper Currency are given ; also, a clear and practical 
explanation of the different kinds of Government Securities, and of 
the Rates of Interest and other conditions attaching to them. The 
subject is made more practical by a carefully arranged list of 
Examples and Questions at the close of the book, covering the 
whole subject and presenting it in the way treated by business men 
in practical life. 

No material change has been made in the examples, rules, defi- 
nitions, explanations, or methods of analysis. No change has been | 
made in the numbering of the pages, and the book presents sub 
stantially its former attractive and familiar appearance. 

Teachers will observe that the new can be used in connecticn 
with the former editions without the slightest inconvenience,—in 
marked contrast with the different editions of many other works. 

An edition is also published with Answers to suit the require- 
ments of Schools preferring such a book, | 

Single copies of the book sent by mail for examination, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. 





EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS. 


The Publishers would call attention to EATON & BRAD.- | 
BURY’S MATHEMATICS as the most popular series before | 
the public. | 

| 
| 
| 


Liberal terms for introduction. 
Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars sent on application. | 


Correspondence solicited with Teachers and School Officers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


(LATE THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN.) 





25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 








Monroe's Readers. 


Retail Price. 
The First Reader, - - - - - 180 
The Second Reader, - - - - .90 
The Third Reader, - - - + + 5 
The Fourth Reader, - - 1.00 
The Fifth Reader, - - - - - 125 
The Sixth Reader,- - - 





1.50 


Monroe's Readers, before the whole Series was | 
completed, were in use in the schools of over three | 
hundred cities and towns, A leading educator | 
writes: ‘This is surely The Coming Series.” 











‘Warren's Geographies. 
| New Primary Geography,- - - .79| 
| New Common School Geography, 1.88 
| New Physical Geography,- - - 1.88 


Warren's Geographies have for several years 
been the leading Text-Books in their department. 
The Series has just been revised, and all the 
modern improvements added, 











Hagar's Mathematics. 


| Primary Lessons in Numbers, - .30 
_ Elementary Arithmetic, - - 50 
| Common School Arithmetic,- - 1,00 
| Dictation Problems and Key,- - 1.00 
| Elementary Algebra and Key, céscx,) 1.25 

Elementary Geometry, - - cin Press) 1.25 | 


Hagar's Arithmetics, though issued less than 
; two years, have sold to the unparalleled extent | 
| of nearly Two Hundred: Thousand Copies. In 
continuation of this Series a full course of Higher 
| Mathematics is in active preparation by eminent 
| professors. 
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Greene's Grammars. 


| New Introduction to Eng. Gram., .56 
New English Grammar,- - - - 1.05 
New Analysis of Eng, Language, 1.20 


Greene's Grammars are in use in over 7wo 
Thousand Cities and Towns in all parts of the 
country. The Revised Analysis, just issued, 
makes the new Series complete. ’ 











Tuese Books are already in very extensive use, and their 
sale is rapidly increasing. If you are contemplating a change 
in any of your school books, don’t make it until you have 
examined ours. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Our list is now so large and many of the books are so ex- 
pensive to manufacture, that we cannot afford to present 
copies of our publications to all our friends ; but in order that 
every one may have full opportunity to examine them, we will 
send copies by mail or express, prepaid, for Two-Thirds of 
the Retail Price, or when changes are proposed, we will 
supply the specimens for Examination and Comparison Free 
of Charge, on condition, that if our books are not adopted, 
these specimen copies shall be returned to us at our expense, 
Address, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, 


or, WM. WH WHITNEY, New York Agent, 
No. 142 Grand Street, New York. 
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SANFORO-MUNKS MERIDEN 




















NEW SERIES. New Haven, Conn., June, 1874. Vol. IV., No. 6. 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE CONTENTS. PAaD 
CONN. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | $5 Meuron kk a 
LEARNING To T ; 
MANAGING EDITORS: - iby M1, Ki. Sawyer, Septal Gelieale Midtaewe, -- - - =: 003 
. ° HONICS ; 
I. N. CARLETON, - - New Britain. Porvsey Miss M. W. Bond, Florence{Mass, - -  - = = = 134 
+4: OPULAR ; 
W. B. Dwicut, - - - New Britain. “ rotey J. C. Bodwel, aS ee a Dee ee 
Mark PITMAN, - - - New Haven. am id oe) ee 


GH Address all business letters to The Connecticut School ¥ournal, New | Misceriany: 





- “ os Ra : - - - - - ° - - - - - 127 
Haven, Conn. ;—all editorial letters to the Editors at New Britain. National Bureau of Education ; Wives for Educated Men ; My 
“oe Temple (a poem); Intellectual Training; School Hygiene ; 
Zerms :—One year, LPs * - “ = $1.75 Public Education in Ohio ; A Committee of the Whole against 
One year, paid strictly in advance, - - 1.50 Death; Seasonable Food; What Makes the Sky Blue ; The 

Six months, - 4 é * f 1.00 New Pound Sterling Valuation. 
Sing] ies : ° : ° . : Epiroriats, - - -* = = = all Gel - 135 
i te . 15 Spirit of Educational Monthlies, &c. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent until ordered discontinued, and | Annats or Epucation, - - - + - - = = = 139 
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VALUABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. New York. 


GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The publishers of Guyot’s unrivaled series of Geographies are gratified to announce that this MASTERPIECE of the great author is now 


teady. Price, for examination, $1.25. 


GUYOT’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


_ It was intended to issue this work simultaneously with the Physical Geography, which it signally resembles in structure, and to which, 
in the special department of Crvi. GEOGRAPHY, it will prove a fit companion, Price, for examination, $1.20. 


FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS. FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS. 











‘Guyot’s Elementary Geography, $ .75 | Guyot’s Geographical Teaching, for | Guyot’s Grammar School Geography, . 6 . $2.00 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography, 1.50 Teachers only. Guyot’s Physical Geography, ° ° ° e 4 - 225 
P cm GUYOT’S WALL MAPS. 

Large Series, nine Maps, mounted, . $71.00 | C’assical Series, three Maps, mounted, . $45.00 Primary Series, ten Mans, Portfolio cases, $18.00 
Intermediate Series, eight Maps, mounted, 38.50 | Common School Series, ten Maps, mounted, 25,00 Special discounts for Wall Maps. 


SHELDON’S READERS. 
By Prof. E. A. SHELDON, Prin. State Normal and,Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Superbly illustrated ; adapted to both the Phonic and Word method of teaching reading. Simple facts in Natural Science incident- 
ally taught in natural child-language ; embodying the growth of a most successful experience, 


Sheldon’s Primer, 60 pages, price 20 cts. Sheldon’s Second Reader, 190 pages, price 50 cts. | Sheldon’s Fourth Reader, 320 pages, price $1 oo. 
Sheldon’s First Reader, 80 pages, price 25 cts. Sheldon’s Third Reader, 224 pages, price 75 cts. 


FELTER’S ARITHMETICS. 


Feiter’s First Lessons, 98 pages, price 25 cts. With and without Answers. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, 182 pages, price 35 cts. § 


COOLEY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments, 85 pages, price 75 cts. | Cooley’s Natural Philosophy, 315 pages, $1.50. | Cooley’s Text-Book of Chemistry, 262 pazes, $1.25. 
Cooley's Elementary Philosophy, 178 pages, $1.00. | Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry, 192 pages, $1.00. 


Zenney's Natural History Series. Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy-Books. Vere Foster's Drawing- Books. 


f Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 303 pages, 80 cts. 
Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, 360 pages, $1 oo. 





Specially favorable terms to: Teachers. Descriptive Catalogue, special Circulars, and Price Lists sent free on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



































The Best School Geographies Published. 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 


—_—o—— 


COLTON’S 
New Series = Geographies 





The Whole Sobject for Common School Use in Two Books, 


A SPECIAL EDITION PREPARED FOR THE STATE OF CONNEC: 
TicuT, by Prof. I. N. CaRLeTon, of the State Normai School. 
This edition embraces an entirely new Map of Connecticut, elegant 
engravings of the new Capital Building at Hartford, and the new 
Vale Art School. 

THESE Booxs have just been introduced into Hartford, and also 
into the State Normal School. 


THESE Books contain THREE SETS OF MAPS—STUDY, 
RAILROAD, AND REFERENCE. 


THE STUDY MAPS contain only what the scholars must 
learn, and it is in large, black-faced type. 

THE RAILROAD MAPS are marvels of beauty and accuracy. 

THE REFERENCE MAPS are full and complete. ~ 





Prominent Characteristics. 


Simplicity, conciseness, and elegance of statement. . 
Arrangement of subject-matter. 

Clearness and heauty of Study Maps. 

Exclusion of superfluous matter. 

Elegant and instructive illustrations, 

Valuable Railroad and Reference Maps. 

Map Drawing clearly taught without being a hobby. 
Reliable statistical tables. 

Adaptation to the present wants of Schools ; 
Superiority in typography and binding. 


and 


aP SVT Oe SYP er 


“ Teachers need not hesitate a 
classes.”"—Connecticut School Fournal. 


it to introd these books into their 





PRICE. 


90 cents. 
2.00. 


Colton’s New Introductory, 
” Common School, 


Sample Sets sent for examination on receipt of half price. 


Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW AND POPULAR 


SCHOOL _pOOokS. 





The New Graded Read 


FuLLy AND HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, Sunislenig(u . 
OTHERS IN EXCELLENCEOF MANUFACTURE, Graba- 
TION, AND IN CHEAPNESS. THE MOST Beau; 
FUL SERIES OF SCHOOL Books EVER ISSUED.’ 


First Reader, 64 yg -@e ° Price 26 cents. 
Second Reader, 124 pages, - - |. 40 , 
Third Reader, 160 pages, - - ., SO 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, . . 70 - 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, .° .- $1.20- 


I~ A set of the complete series—FIVE books—will be mailed, 
on ce a of $1.50, if desired for examnieaBlon, with a view to in- 
troductio 


Though not published a year, this series has already been very 
ers introduced. The tities of at York, Bangor, Me, 
ville | ma aouth Al ‘Chenkaesen, S. C ‘soma 
Nashville, Tenn., e, a., 
ter, N. Y., Lafayette, Ind., Ottumwa, Iowa, Duluth, M inn.— 
to say nothin of numerous smaller towns, counties, normal schools, . 
etc.—have adopted them, and have them now in successful use. 
Special circulars giving full descriptive notices of each bbek ‘dt 
the series, together with many testimonials from eminent eduéators * . 
who have tested their merits in the class room, will maoem on 


application, 
THE SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS & CHARTS. 
New Revised Edition. The Copy-Books are comprised in 
five distinct series, viz : 
z. — aa Course. An entirely new series, and consists of three 
small books, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Price 10 cents each 


2. The Common School Series. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 43%,ands. Pricers 
thorough revision in 


centseach. This series has undergone a a every par-. 

ticular. ‘ 
3. Bnoreine Berir?- A, B, i Ch giniomey Se Price ) 
o 15 cents each. 


4. Business Série’. Nos. 6 and 7," Price 15 cents each, 
5. Ladies’ Series, Nos. 8 and 9. Price 15 centseach. The copies in 
this series are in a smaller hand. ‘ 
SPENCERIAN CHARTS OF WRITING. 47 Charts; sold separately or : 


Size, 19 by 24 i 
NCH GRA AR, A Practical Course with 
A MEW, a ye AMS ry’s Plan with the Gerwnian. 
By Profs. toon ae A, 5 Splat spesrg LL.D., and H. M. Mon: 
SANTO, M.A. Beautifully printed and handsomely. bound ‘ip 
cloth, with leather back, 550 pages. Price $2.00. mail, for 


examination with a view to introduction, on receipt $1,50,, pe 


RENCH with Histowical: . , 
is MANA. oF Biographical LEU ES Authors. { I 
For the use of the School and the Home. Cloth, 550 pages. , 0 

By A. H. M1xer, A.M., Prof. of Modern Lai es im the 
niversity.of Rochester. Price $2.; by mail, onr of $1.50. 


a 
A NEW TREATISE ON. ite FRE ring 2 


includin y and Pract 

regular Verbs, and the Rules 5: the Pressel at fe 

ciples, * Cloth, 125 pages. By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., 
Instructor in French in the Univ, of Michigan. Price go cents. 


DANA'S ete tae OF GEOLOGY: Treating of the . t] 
cal History, for the aes at Gale sia: At saaeen: and 
1 is! ’ es, 
Gesiogiel Histor ‘A New Revised Heiltion Bi By JAMES «. - = 
D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Prof. of Geology and Nav Hist., 
Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of the World, and over 
1,000 figures, mostly from American ‘sources. hly ‘re- ...- 
vised, mu pe. enlarged, and almost wholly re-written. 1 vol. 
8vo:, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 


OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of The Ag af 
ucational Series of School and College Text-Books, he 
Educational Reporter for May, a handsome publication full. of weet Ry 
information, mailed free to any address. 


vo BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO:, - 


PUBLISHERS, 


f 


of 











138 and 140 Grand St., New York 


ft ity 
el 


